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The fifth canto is one of the moSt beautiful 
poems in all literature It describes Uma’s penance 
Uma censured hei fruitless loveliness because the 
fruit of beauty is love She yearned to make liei 
beauty fruitful by penance Her mother dissuaded 
her in vain, for wlio can turn back a desireful mind 
or a downwatd-coursing stream ^ With her fatheiV 
leave she began to pradlise a severe penance She 
ca^ aside her silken garments and her shining gems 
She put on a dress of bark but her beauty shone out 
theiefore, for not only bees but even moss lends 
charm to a lotus flower. She who felt even 
flowei-bed rough lay on the bare floor The 
sages come to see her unparallelled au^erilies 
In her hermitage animals which are natural enemies 
lived in arai|:y, and the tree yielded whatever was 
desired Such was the power of her penance. 
Surrounded by four fires she gazed on the sun with 
an unwavering gaze. She lived only on cloud -given 
water and the lunar rays which fell on her person 
As she gave up even the eating of leaves, she . was 
called Aparna 

One day a young Brahmachan entered her 
hermitage He said to her “Is your penance pro- 
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FOREWORD 


I am sendmg thu book and its companion 
Yolinne ( Tht Cc/i/ui of Kalidasa) which u lo be 
publuhed loon mto the wide world though I am 
wdl aware of their many dcfedi and imperfc<aioM 
My aim sx to do tome pioneer work in a ncgleded 
field. The mlcrprelahon of Indian literature by 
Indian tcholanhrp hat not yet begun m an ade<]uale 
manner and meature. Such work is the acid lest 
of the Tam and vaunted Indian patnotiim of to day 
I desired to gather together a syndicate of scholars 
and publish a Variorum Edition of Kalidasa. My 
noble fnend Mr T K Balasubrahmanya Iyer who 
has dedicated htslife and wealth to the cause of the 
expansion of Indian learning and Sanskrit culture 
has l>eeo eager to publish iL But my offiaal pre 
occupations and the professional prc*occopation of 
my friends who proposed to co-operate Avith me ra 
domg such a work have flood in the way 

The Sanskrit language is now under a cloud 
But the doads pats and the sun remami. It u the 
Sansknl language that is the real Lnlong element m 



Indian culture. *71^ 5^1 U 

Federated India is to succeed in external life it mu^l 
get federated in its inner nature by means of tbc 
unifying power of Sanslcrlt. Further, the entire 
modern age need it as surely as a sick man needs a 
physician His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore 
who IS an embodiment of royal virtues and Indian 
culture has well said • “Sanskrit learning embodies 
a culture, a discipline, a type of humanism, which 
no other learning old or new, dead or living, can 
present to our age.” I have written this work not 
only with the objedl of interpreting Kalidasa but 
also with the object of winning the love of modern 
India and of the modern age to the Sanskrit langu- 
age and literature and to the Indian culture. 

Kalidasa, like Valmiki and Vyasa, is one of 
the incarnations of the national genius at its beit. 
He has summed up the entirety of Indian life in an 
inimitable way. We can well say of him as Goethe 
said of Sakuntala : 

“Would^l thou the young year’s blossoms and 

the fruits of its decline 
And all by which the soul is feasted, 

enraptured, fed. 



ill 


WoaltTst ihou both earth and heaven m one 
ioul name combme, 

I name thee O Kahdasa I, and all at once 

IS said " 

Madura ? 

1 3th March 1933 ? K S Ramaswami Sastri 




CHAPTER I 


Introductory ^ ^ 

^ -*I-Ciprcf ^ nwat 

jT^HlS \yOoii ajmi al praentmg wlhin brief Lmiti 
i an eslimate of the life and the IJe work of one 
vho was the higheA expression of the Indian genius 
n one of its greatest epochs of acJf realisation — the 
niinortal Kalidasa To do such a great wort 
idequalely an amplitude of power of presenlabon and 
u) amplitude of canvas for preseataUon are equally 
ndupensablc and equally unavaJable I shall ami 
more at soggestiveness than al comprehensiveness 
in thjs werE 


1 The task of expounding Kahdasa s works from 
a grammatical and metrical and” expository pomt ot 
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View has been done well by many greal cornmcnlaloi 
duiing many cenluiies Mr. A. W Ryder ha 
said well in his hook on Kalidasa’s works “N< 
Euiopcan nation can compare with India m cruica 
devotion to its own literature ’’ Of them a* 
Mallinalha Sun is the greatest and hc>l in poin 
of learning, scholarship, brevity, clearness and \ariou 
other great qualities He docs not belong to th 
gioup of commentators who are described wi' 
charactei istic caustic humour by Pope when 
says • 

Lq ] Qjicntators each dark passage shun 

And show ia7l fling candles 

He never shirks any difficult) but throv»^'''at4! 
light everywhere 

But the histone and compai ative and acj 
methods of exposition and appraisement ha\ e y 
be applied to Indian liteiature and especial 
Kahdasa It is only by the application of 
methods that we can properly appreciate nc 
the genius of a poet but his special excellence 
his roots in the racial life. 

The aesthetic aspedl of art — Its power t 

kindle a pervasive and intense ^nd all-absorbinj 

} 
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mg of delight — waiwcU understodd ih dur country ond 
wat analyicd and ciposed to the »earchbght of 
tlie keen and analytic and at the same bme kynthelid 
and sympathetic imagm^tion of the Indi&ii r6aal 
mind in the course of man^ centUnei from the sage 
Bharata to the great aestheboan and mdtaphysiaan 
Appayya Dikshita wlio lived barely three centuries 
dgo I have discussed the development of Indian 
Aesthetics at some length m my recent \vorL on the 
subject a But no regular and syslemalic treatment 
of the works of fereat mdmdoal pods or the great 
periods of poetical self'expresston and acliicvement 
m India has at yet been given to ihe world In 
Anandavardhana s Dht^anyaloka which 

II one of the treasuries nay scnplures of Indian 
aesthehcal ideas this work has been done to some 
extent or rather the artistic and emotional possibibties 
of such a work have been revealed But the other 
works on Acsthebes deal rather wifh abstract tha~ 
Svith apphed poebes and ocslhcbci 

But even more than this desideratam is ih 

* INDIAN i^THETlCS by K. S Ramaiwi 
Sistn B Am B L. Pubiiihcd by the Sn Vim VHiii I^fej 
Srirangam Pnee Ri 2. 
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need for applying the historical and comparative 
methods of study and criticism and appreciation. 
These are a late achievement even in the West and 
are a result of the recent advances made in history 
and science The fruitfulness of such methods was 
discovered only m very recent times. It is a means 
of arnvmg at a reconstruction of the liistory ot 
human culture. It enables the spirit of man to 
count the milestones left behind on the road of lime 
It enables man to know the growlli of his own 
powers This is a valuable means of acquiring 
courage for assaying with success our journey in 
the future along the road of lime Such a work 
has not yet been done at all m our land* The 
materials for such a work are ample — nay, stupend- 
ous in mass and bewildering in complexity We have 
to deal not with a new or defunct or poor civili- 
sation but with a very old and very energetic and 
very rich and complex civilisation The self-express- 
ions of the racial spirit in the course of many 
centuries have been numerous and are of a perplexing 
mass and manifoldness To correlate the many and 
mighty achievements of the national spint and to 
relate them to the highest achievements in literature 
and art and religion is a task of absorbing interest 



CHAIM tu n 


Tho rincc of Kalldnsa In Life 
and Lltoraturo 

TT i» lliu* a (Ki'ilrpr and *n cb)f?:*t»on ol InJiin 
critical falcfit (0 ulr up KnIrdAta Inr litiMical 
and coffifiafatne tiudr ftn<l nj-oulwn h 

11 one of llir mrani of ricalmp o> a! Irait intrni 4 f)inv 
flje facul irif cnrcroutni'ii ulitcJi m iIjc onl) mrani 
of ilimulaitnp raaal nri^nnalil) in lli'* future and lliui 
cnrrcliing unnciwl culiuir hv m'-am ol ibr re 
iltmulalcd Indian cuttutr Umi tal ibe rq luacli 
of ilcrdit) of mind Ixm laid and ri^bllx I^kI «t our 
doora ? H»xc ytr not become a lxv 8 *t nation in 
more xaj-i iban one? Sfiould nr not «\e and 
reifccm ou/ieliei from tmmintnt national Lanlruplcy 
of mind and beart and aoul ? To lai) tlie freu/e 
and uic a Kabdauan idea fbould not tbe btoiiom 
Icii Aiolca Irrr of Indian Ijtcrdturc and Art frcl tlic 
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touch of the soft and decorated foot of the lovcl> 
maiden whose name is Kalidasa Kavila (Kalidasa s 
Poesy) ^ 


It IS not proper oi permissible in this f work to 
urge a strong plea for the intensive study of Sanskrit 
kteratuie by Indians Professor Max Muller 
expressed its value to the world at large thus in his 
well-known words- * *And, if 1 wore to ask m yself, 
from what literature, we, here in Europe, we who 


have been nurtured almost exclusively on the 
thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of one Semite 
race, the Jewnsli, may draw tliat Corrective which is 
most wanted m order to make our innc i life mor e 
[ perfect, more comprehensive, more imnersal, in fact 
more truly humaE lifeTa life, not foi Uns life only 
^ but a transfigured and eternal life^apaijiJ-^hould 
point t o IndiaJ^ Emerson has said in Ins woiks 
whi^ are as ledolent of India as of the sweet s'lnit} 
and serenity of his own soul “If (the Veda) is 
sublime as heat and li ght and breathless oceanr^ F" 
contains every xelifflous senti ment, all the grand ^thics, 
which visit in turn eac h. noble_poetic_mmd. . .There, 
IS no remedy foi must}^ selhcQnceite_d English life— 
made up oFfi^ibous tiifles,hating ideas — like Oriental- 
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ism That astonishes and disconcerts Elnglreh 
decorum For once there is thunder he never 
heard light he never saw and power which tnfles 
ivith time and space 


1 do not pursue this aspect further here though 
the enchantment and fasanotion o( it are great But 
t, us the study of our literature u an even deeper 
want and a more intimate concern Sister Niscdita 
' said m one of her many inspired utterances during 
the many rapt and elevated moods and moments of 
her noble and nobly dedicated life There is no 
^ice hie that of Art to reach the people A song 
a pictnrc, these are the fiery cross that reaches all 
the tribes and makes them one Not only to ullcf 
India to the world but also to voice India to herself 
this is the mission of Art dinne mother of the ideal 
when It descends to clothe itself m forms of realism " 
^1 u by the study of the beft Sanskrit hteralure that 
India can attain true and vital self contaousness and 
hfear the music of her own voice and behold the 
beauty of her own face m the mirror of Art To 
the world at large Sanskrit bteraturc may be and is 
a corrective, a remedy a supplement a secondary 
or primary illumination But to us U is a fnatter of 
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life and dea^^r Let me quote Sister Nivedita again 
as I desire to fortify my view — which perhaps may 
be unrelishcd in this age of msmcereties and shams 
and unashamed borrowings and wholesale denation- 
alisations — by the views of critical and copipetent and 
sympathetic and inspired outsiders and obcervers. 
“At each step, thenj the conquest must be twotd^.. 
On this side, something to be added to the world’s | 
knowledge and on that, an utterance to be given for 
the first time, for India to herself This is the battle ) 
that opens before the next generation On our i 
fighting a good fight, the very existence, it may be of 
the next, depends Our national defence, is become, 
perforce, a national assault ” The only words to 
which I demur m this noble passage aie “for the first 
time “ India was voiced to herself by herself supreme- 
ly well m times of yore. The question for our emer- 
gent consideration is how to fit ourselves again foi 
that noble work for achieving our own regeneration 
along with universal welfare and enrichment 

This exaltation of Sanskrit literature does not 
at all or m any way mean, an attitude of contempt 
or neglect of the great hteratures in the beautiful 
vernaculars of India This idea is one of the evil 
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remits of our recent political follies and vices 
Every linguistic group in India must prize and 
study rtf lingual inasterpteces because the future 
contribution of India to her own greatness and the 
welfare of the world must ncccisanly be through 
the chief tcmaoilars of India But he who thmts 
that he can achieve the future cnnchtnenl of the 
semacultr literatures without an extensive and inten 
fi\e fludy of Sanskrit is the niojt deluded of mortals 
If Sanskrit literature is the corredirc and the remedy 
and the supplementary niumination of urui'eraal cul 
tore, the filial vernacular Uteralurcs cannot afford to 
rebel and to sever then* affiliation The refl of Ana 
knows and feels its debt of mspirabon to Sanskrit 
Europe aud Amcnca have recently realised and 
tc&Bcd to Its value, Bui it has been reserved for 
the short sighted iconoclasts and vernacular worship* 
pen ID India to cafi the Hones of verbal abuse at the 
greatefl literature m the world 

I need not accentuate and express all (he impb 
cations of ibe above discussion m its bearing on 
Kalidasa s place m life and literature. He u one of 
the shmmg bghts of Sanskrit Lteralure He svas the 
summaUon of Indian culture m one of lU moil exalted 
periods of triumphant s^ realisaUon His works 
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foim a tieasury of llic Iruc^ and llic liighcsl Indian 
ideals of life lieie and liereaflci If wc wisli to 
know llie lieiglils of life and super-life to wliicli tlie 
authentic voice of India can reach, wc must sImK 
again and again, with loMng nllenlion aiul minute 
sciutmy and leverential affcdlion tiie worl s of 
Kalidasa It is not tny purpose here to refer to Ins 
•excellences as a poet and a dramatist oi to describe 
his porliaiture of India and her eternal and im- 
memorial ideals, I shall assay lliat task, rvhclhcr 
with good or ill success, in the ensuing pages Wliat 
I wish to urge here is the high place occupied by 
Kalidasa in universal life and literature If Sanskrit 
Iiteratuie is a valuable element in universal life and 
literature and is not merely a valuable but also a 
vital element m Indian life and literature, the place 
of Kalidasa in life and literature would be loo clear 
to need any expression or exposition, elaboration or 
vindication By a study of his works and his genius 
the rest of the world will be enabled to achie\ e its 
true pi ogress by attaining to a synthetic vision of life 
and having a true concept of that idealised and trans- 
figured life which alone is the crown and the con- 
suinmation of our petty worldly life otherwise so full 
oh fruitless toil and unfraternal strife, while India will 


i 
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rue to a higher and truer and dealer vition of her 
*clf as a ^vliole and self contaous unit} dowered with 
eternal youth and faang the aunnsc of nations,” for 
fCaJidasa u India and India^ Kalidana Nay may 
1 not go further and lay witli Mr Benoy Kumar 
Sirtar Nobody understands Asia \\ho docs n ot 
underslancTKalldasa — the tpinl of Asia”? Indeed 
India 11 the licorl of Asm and Kabdasa u the heart 
of India 
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CHAPTER 111 


Kalidasa’s Predecessors. 

Y T IS a new and pleasant task to li ace the spiritual 
^ and artistic ancestry of Kalidasa Though in 
the case of each great poet there is a special and 
peculiar and undenved and incommunicable clement 
of individual greatness, he derives strength and 
nourishment and inspiration from the great poets and 
seers of the pa^t, and his greatness as well his value 
lo the race in which he is born and to the world at 
large can never be fully and adequately understood 
unless we know his relation to his predecessors. 

There is not muc h evidence in his works to 
showjhaLJie--A\^s--£ied_j3y_ _the^nderfur poe tic 
c oncepts and descriptions fo und in the Rigr^/edic 
poetry, thoug h Jie_s|3eaks_oLthe_yedas in terms ^ 
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ihe hjgheit reverence. But he «cemi to have 
tnowu auJ the Upanohadic religious ideas 

Though we do not sec m him those unconiaoui or 
contaons frequent borrowings of the immortal and 
perfed sjmbolijm and expression of tlic Upamihadic 
poetic ideas whicli we see in the Snmad Bhaga>ata 
we certainly find Upaouhadic ideas and passages 
here and there in his works and sec that he has been 
lafluenccd by what is wrongly called the eclediim 
and what should be nghlly called the synthetic 
vision of Upanishadic seers We have also a clear 
mdication in hit works ihosving how be had asstmi 
lalcd the crescendo of synlbctw do<anDe which is 
seen in parts m the Six Danonas but which really 
forms one syntlieUc and integral whole 1 shall 
desenbe these ospctfli fully when dealing m my 
second volume with Kalidasa s religion Bnt I shall 
mdicatc here a few fads m so far as they bear on the 
queAion of Kahdasa^s mental anceSry The follow 
mg verses show how he was acquainted and in sym 
pathy with the great Upanishadic teachings and the 
Six Darsanas 

nn: ii 

Kmnarminbhsn II 61 
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^r4 t< 

Rngluuanisa X. 281 

Kun)ara'^amMiava 11 3 

Rnqliu\atnsa XI 11 60 
Do. 1 5. 

3m: R'^sTwimiR > 

Do Vlll 9. 

^ ??>Ri%^of^cn:' r^rtcr^^ri^ I 

Do. VIll. 22 

The above are a few of the many <lanzas in his 
poems showing liow much he accepted and assimi- 
lated from the great saints who composed the Sam- 
kliya Sutias, Yogasulras, and the Vedanta Sutras. 
The Vikramofvasiya begins with the well-known line 

“ RRpRg RRi^^)3?jR d?# 

RTQTvfkR: 5ctr?F^r%RR; wrrr:: » ” 

which is clearly reminiscent fof the Svetesvatara 
Upamshad. ‘The third line in the verse clearly 
refers to the Dahara Vidya. 
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In the mterefli of the brevily of ibu work I do not 
piiTfue these atQbons further 

Knhdisn s reverence to Manu u profound and 
complete (See Raghuvomsa 1 17 XIV 67) In 
all hu ivories he shows the great influence which 
Mann s immortal work had on all later leaden of 
thooght m India He refers often to the sacraments 
as described m the Indian Dharma Saitrat 


Kalidasa s debt to Valmiki is heavy and mam 
/old and handsomely acknowledged in hii works. 
In the Raghuvamsa he says * — 


amr ftOTPart i 

«i'W«g»%n55 qamrfe n nfw n i 4 

^ XIV 70 

"^ol only was the idea of sending a cloud as a 
messenger suggefied by the sending of Hanuman as 
a messenger m the Ramayana Sakontala is full of 
ideas and madenls suggefled by the Ramayana 
Kalidasa took from it the idea of using a ring as a 
^oken of recognition Duihyanta's pursuing a deer 
and helpmg sages against demons the tending of 
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Vidushaka to take his place for a while at the capital, 
the sending away of Sakuntala while she is pregnant, 
Sakuntala’s being taken by a goddess, the protedion 
of Sakuntala by a sage during pregnancy and 
lifter childbirth, Dushyanta*s getting into the car of 
Indra driven by Matah, reunion with Sakuntala, 
Sakuntala's blaming hei fate for her misfortunes, and 
the hinted greatness of Dushyanta s som^In the 
Raghuvamsa the idea of bringing in a deity of 
Ayodhya was obviously suggeSed by the introduc- 
tion of the deity of Lanka m the Sundarakanda of 
the Ramayana There are also internal indications in 
Kalidasa’s poem showing the influence of the elder 
poet. Valmiki says * — 

This fine poetic idea has obviously suggested 
Kalidasa’s verse • 

It 

Meqhasandesa I. 9 

Valmiki says — 

’!#g »»^NTrJiT 
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Kabdua brings out the same idea thus, 

ftw fef! 'T^ *iH3ife ?nr i 

Ib\d \ 13 

Valnub says • — 

This idea u finely worked out in his own way 
by Kahdasa — ■ 

In mnomerable phrases and flluttratxiDS and 
i deas we see ValnukTs mfloence on KaJidasa Kaln 
dasa like Valnub des cribes perfed manhood m the 
opening of his great poem Raghuvamia and then 

proceeds to describe great roen who were incarna 
tions ot those ideals. The^ {oUowing few parallel 
p jusages are given by way of iliuslrabon 

Valmiki IGJidjM 

I «ftc<rn%S5«9ni.i 

(5’rrw"/56, i4) 
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24 

mi II 

80, 1 0). 

I I 

37, 18) 

Thai Kalidasa was an admiier of the Gila and 
was deeply influenced by it is equally clear The 
following lines of his verse are full of the influence 
of the Gila 

Gita Kalidasa 

II 'X.V. 18. Ragliuvamsa III 49 

^^ir^T'rV Kumnrasambhava VI. 48 

1 VI 19. 

Raghuvamsa XIII 52 

II I 

IV. 37. Do VIII 20. 

^er.' 

II II 

XIV. 24. Do. VIII. 21, 
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sntere’S a^Rt 'nsna, i bhh 'Raimi-aa gan 

sinoi'Ei® w ^uraan^r i 

-«Rn %a l Do VIII 24 

a 'R gawa^ ftwiH u 

VIII 9 .od 10 

apwi'aaat’wi iw aniapTOaras’i a fl 
^ 45^ I II 22. ^ ' Hiwgti^ 

^ w-nirfoft 

Do X.31 

In /ad he eipresjJ/ refer* lo Gjia ChapJef X 
Verie 25 when he sayi abool the HimaJaya 

mi^i w wmiwR ft»t}Jii5»a«n & | 

KoDuraiunbhATa VI 67 

Eren more than tliese and olher paruges the ipint 
of the Gita shines out in Ku poem* lit great affinna 
bont of the immortality of the soul of the supremacy 
and grace of God of His many manifestaUons and 
mcamabons and of the harmony and synthesis of 
Karma and Yoga and Bhakti and Joana had fired 
XaLdasa s heart and imagmabon and appear fre 
qucntly m his works 


= 
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I desiie to ma ke he re a further and special and 
detailed refeience to the indications in his woj’k 
showing that he knew and admired the great Vedanta 
Sutias of Vvasa._ In 

Kumarasambhava, II, 6. 
he refers to the well-known Sutra 


fl> 1 » 2). 

In gr# ^ 5r»^^r (Kumarasambhava II, 12) and in 

3Tr:?r^n3??nTrv?if ?ii«jr Jrf^ ^ ^ (Raghuvamsa 
X, 28) he refers to the next Sutia 


(hh3) 

In the stanza 

(Raghuvamsa, X, 26) he refers to the next Sutra 


^ (h h 


In 


(Raghuvamsa, XIV, 62) he refers to the well-known 

Sutra “ ^ «ra^55RI8rf ’’ 

(U, 1, 34) 


He was further well conversant with the 
Puranas. We need not concern ourselves here with 
the question whether all the Puranas were in existence 
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pnor to hu lime or not Such a bye-ducusnon will 
draw us away from the mam top^c. Amara Siraha 
the great didionary maker says that a Purana should 
be Ponc/iafa^ana G c- We five charaaerutict) 
Some at least of the Piffanas wer e certamly older 
than Kalidasa s days He has taken the stones of 
bis two great eptct from ibc Puranai In the A'fcgha 
SanJtsa there u a clear reference to 
(Vishnu who had the appearance of a shepherd) 
I have no doubt that Kalidasa was mfinenced by the 
Mahabharata and the Poranas and the Bhagavata 
though m a lets degree than by the Ramayane 
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At the same lime, it is clear as I shall show 
piesently, that Kalidasa preceded Kumanla Bhatla 
and Sankara. It seems to me that ihe noble and 
synthetic theism of Kalidasa and his concepls of 
Sadhana and of Moksha certainly influenced them 
to some extent, though Sankara’s original and uni- 
veisal intellect was peerless in its synthetic power, 
its bold and fearless anal5'sis of causes, and its ascei- 
tamment and affirmation and exposition of the highest 
scriptural dodtnnes 

It only remains foi me to make a reference to 
Bhasa and to Asi^aghosha Kalidasa refers with 
resped to Bhasa and Saumilla and Kaviputra in his 
Malavikagnimilra There is a conlrovei sy now going 
-on as to the genuineness of the works of Bhasa which 
have been given to the world by that late lamented 
veteran scholar Pandit T Ganapali Sastnai of 
Tnvandrum 1 do not wish to enter into that dis- 
cussion here It is likely that Kalidasa was influ- 
enced by Bhasa’s poetic genius and dramatic method 
But his borrowings from all quarters were assimilated 
by him and became a portion of himself and do not 
in any way detiact from the originality of his genius 
or of his achievement. As regards Asvaghosha’s 
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Buddhaclianla and the occaronal re»croblance* of 
ideal and expresswiis m it and m Raghuoarma and 
Kumarasambhaoa of Kalidaia it is enough to flate 
here timt we are in the muty realms of guess and 
conjeclorc Some of the slocl ideas and expresstoni 
had already become current com bearing the royal 
seal of Valraili Hence the use of such ideas and 
phrases means nothing Further there is no reliable 
evidence to show that Asvagosha preceded Kalidasa 
I shall show m a later chapter that it is more lilcly 
that he succeeded KahdaiB and copied tlionghu and 
eipressioni from Kalidasa. 




CHAPTER IV 


India in Kalidasa’s time. 

p^ALIDASA had the good fortune to he born in 
India in one of the centuries of her splendour 
and glory It may rather be said that sue!) a trium- 
phant supremacy of her outer and innei life inevitably 
found an authentic and predefined voice m Kalidasa 
I shall show later how his portraiture of a unified 
India from Himalaya to Cape Comorin and from 
sea not a mere auda^’^us poetic passion 

or prophecy but was eitricY an accompii&l.'c’.ccf fact oi 
a rational expectation from an accomplished fact. . L 
shall show also how he had a first hand knowled ge 
of the countiy' from^end to end. ^ To know Kalidasa 
well, we must know as she was the land m which 
he lived and described so lovingly and so well. 

It is not necessary or proper to describe here 
Vedic India or Epic India. India has b^en the 




though a colony from India lived for a while m Ardic 
rcgioni near the North Pole m the pfc-glaaal epoch 
During ihe epK period the whole of India wai well 
kno^vn The Ramayana refert even lo the Chera 
and Chola end Pandya kmgdoms in the extreme 
south of the peninsola Strabo lays that Alexander 
got Indians to desaihe thar land to him. On the 
strength of the mfonnation so collected Eratosthenes 
has described India as a rhomboid Ctmomgham 
says m his Andeni Gtorgraphy of India The 
close agreement of the dimensions given by Alex 
ander s mformanti with the actual oze of the country 
a very remarkable and iho^vs that Indians at that 
early dale of thor history had a very accurate know 
ledge of the form and extent of thor nabve land " 
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dotted with many kingdoms Many of the kings luling 
over such kingdoms aie described well in the sixth 
canto of Raghiwamsa winch describes the svayam- 
vara of Indumait The fourth canto of Raghn- 
oamsa which describes the great woi Id- conquest o f 
Raghu dc sciibes the various kings subjugate d by the 
king In it the poet lefers also to the South In dian 
kingd oms — the legions wateicd by the Kavcri, the 
Pandya ki ngdom whose king gave a tribute of pearls^ 
the Keiala kingdom etc By tiic woi Id-conquest of 
Kaghu, Kalidasa has indicated his ideal of a unified 
" India enjoying a position of dominant suzerainty over 
the res^ of tli e wot Id Ti ie Hindu States mentioned”' 
by him are Anga, Anupa, Avanti, Kalinga, Kam- 
bo]a, Kamarupa, Kerala, Kosala, Magadha, Malaya, 
Mathura, Nagapura, Sumha and Vaidhaibha He 
desenbes in the same fourth canto Raghu’s conquest 
of the bearded Persians and then cavalry and the 
lonians on the West of India and the Huns and the 
Kambhojas on the North of India and the inhabi- 
tants of Pragjyotisha and Kamarupa in the East. 
His ideal is summed up in the well-known word 
(the lords of the earth from sea 

to sea) 
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We Bod further from Kelidata s pocrm that 
iKcrc were great and famous and holy alfcs — both 
capitals and temple alies — m India m that age. Kali 
dasa s description of Ayodhya m the suleenth canto 
of Raghuoamsa shows hu pathetic and nnd realisa 
tion of the nse and fait of great aties In Ins poems 
he desenhes in lo\nig terms such great altes as 
Vidua» Ujjam Viihola etc. and the high piIcJi of 
perfedton attained thereto to arts and saences 

But the inteaseil devotion of Kalidasa jo regard 
to hu motherland is m regard to her holy mountains 
and her holy hermitages and her holy streams aud 
her holy temples and other places of pilgrimage 
The evident and passionate love wlh which he 
describes the Himalayas m the Kumarasambhava is 
onmislaleable MeghasanJaa is fall of the beauty 
of Ramagin and of Kailasa The epics os well as 
the dramas arc full of the Tepovano atmosphere. 
Sakunlala begins ivilh Kanva s hermitage on the 
earth and closes with the hermitage of Mancha on 
the Hmq almta m onntain Raghuvamsa begins >vitK 
Vasuhtas hermitage. Kumarasambhava descnlies 
the hermitage of Siva and later on the hermitage of 
•Unja on the Himalaya range The Mcgha Sindesa 
X 1 3 
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describes ibe Vciravati, the Nirvmclliya, llic Sipia, 
the Gandbavati, llic Gambliira, ibc Sarasvali, llic 
Yamuna and olliei nvcrs More tlian any oilier 
river the Ganga caugiit (he pod’s imagination Tlic 
description ol ibc Ganges in the Icntb canto of 
Kumarasamhhava is among llie mar\cls of literature 
The poet describes the Ganges m many other places 
m his works So far as famous temples arc con- 
cerned, he has not described any of the now famous 
shnnes in South India, though he has described the 
shnne of Mahakala at Ujjam and other shrines m 
North India 

As regards the flora and fauna of India, Kali- 
dasa’s poetry is full of them The beautiful flowers 
of India such as the lotus, the mango blossom, the 
Asoka flower, the Jasmine flower, the Neelotpala 
flower, the Sinsha flower etc , the Palely trees of 
India such as the banyan tree, the asvatlha tree, the 
Devadaru (deodar) tree, the Bhurja tree, the Sala 
tree etc, the deer and the horse and the elephant, — 
in short, all the beauties of the kingdom of nature 
and the animal kingdom live with a perennial life 
in his pages. 

Thus Kahdasa was not only a great poet 
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and dramaUil but waj aUo a great palnol and lover 
of hii mothcHand He had majeflic visioni of her 
eternal loveknes* and charm He had a keen 
realrsabon of her wonderful achievemenli m the 
realms of the real and the ideal He had superb 
dfeanu of the achic\ed pait glone* and the possible 
future glories of his land Al the same bme he had 
a prophehc vuion and uttered a note of warn 
mg m regard to her possible fall But daring her 
nsc as well as during her fall hii lo>e of his land 
never wavered and never faltered and he deeply 
felt and boldly uttered that her culture was the 
itondard and the measure of all the cultures of the 
world 



CHAPTER V 

The Birth-place and The Birth-date 
of Kalidasa. 


Y T IS well-nigh impossible to fi\ the plac e of 
Kalidasa’s birth The mo^ widely prevalent tra- 
dition indicates that he belonged to Benares It 
has been also pointed out that his poems— specially 
his Megha Sandesa — make frequent re ferences to 
U]]am and show his love for that city In the 
Meghasandesa (verse I) he leque^s the cloud to 
make a detour m its long northward journey and 
go to Ujjain We c annot infer from th is that he 
was born m Ujj'am It is more likely that during 
h^ aduitjd e he lived there and learnt to love and 
admire it Mr. A W Ryder says • “ Unainin 


centune s’h The claim has been put forwaid that 
he was a native of Bengal. But there is no proof 
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■\rhalcvcr worth the name lo *u])port such ■ fantat- 
tic claim £^uall> pro\ccl and fajilaflic is the cfarni 
that he belonged lo Ceylon Dr Bhau Dafi ihmlt 
that kaJidau a Saraawat Brahmin Bat 

this again is a mere wild ilalcment On the whole 
hu paisionaldy reverential poems on the Ganges 
teem lo s1io\n that the old tradilioo which maVes him 
a native of Benares contains the truth The Ira 
ditjon explarat also his great devotion lo Cod Siva 
ihougl) he has equal reverence for Brahma and 
Vuhnu as well 

The date of Kalidasa u as yet one of the tin 
settled problems of Indian Clifonolocr. thotglT the 
queflion has been discutir*! pnd 
a century by occidcnt«{_ftnd o ncntal scholaii^ Pro- 
fessor Max Muller sayi J| seems almoO impossible 
to give the opuiMns held by various Sansknl icholari 
on the dale of Kalidasa or on the dales of cerlaio 
vvorki ascribed lo Kalidasa on account of ihof 
conitanlly varying opinions and the vague language 
in whicli they arc expressed (India what can it 
teach us p 301 footnote) TTie dates angned to 
Turn cover the vafl ncfiod of hyp thog sand y ear^ — 
from the 6th century BC to 12th century A D> 
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Thus the two termmi of the dates assigned to Kali- 
dasa are even beyond the termini of the dates assigned 
to Sri Sankaracharya. I shall discuss here briefly 
the current theories and show their unacceptability 
and then advance my reasons for my own view. 

Let me fir^ of all take up th e_ maioj_an d th^ 
minor limits beyond which it is _absoIulely_imp.qs_siye^ 
to go. I have shown above how Kalidasa is full of 

I ■ -nj nm n 1 ,1 ,1. - I ■ ■■■•. 

references to (he Bhas havadJ^ilg. Hence his date 
was certainly long after the date of the jGita. On 

the other h and {ixQ^ Maharaman i nscriplion at, 

Buddh agav a. m 472 A D . refers to K alidasai 
Further, t he Aihole inscription of Puli kesi__I.L (634 
A. D.), refers to Kalidasa _ It says • 

Further, the Jarno.usJBan a refers thus to Kali- 
dasa in his mtrodudion to Harshacharita 

The Harshacharita describes the greatness of 
kmg Harshavardhana of Kanya Kubja (Kanouj) 
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who wai ihe palTon of ihe poet The hfe of the 
same king as a contemporary potentate is described 
also by the Chinese travcDer Hicaon Thsang who 
travelled m India from 629 to 645 A D Bana 
thus belonged to the firit half of the seventh century 
A. D Dandin quotes in hu Kavyadarsa the ve^se 
ffjftftr (Sakuntala I 20) Bhavabhu ti 
also refe rs to Sakuntala in his Malallmadhaoa 
Though he caPi it an Itihasa story he obviou sly rrfert 
to Kahdasa s play He belonf^ to the 6th century^ 
A We may therefore rcjcd at once the_ftone s_ 
and legends that seem tQ_CQnne<ft the immartfll 
Kalidasa with king.Bhoia who lived m_lhe lltl^ 
century A D. In a later Chapter I ihall show that 
it was Panraala Kalidasa who was attached to long 
6ho;a s court 1 have dealt with this matter m my 
Tamil work on BhoJacharUra In his essay on 
Kalidasa Dr Bhau Dap thinks that (he tradibon 
which assigns Kahdasa to \^krama s court and the 
tradition whicli assigns Kahdasa to Bhoja s court 
could be reconciled by assuming that Vikrama also 
" was known as Bhoja But there are no grounds for 
^ch an assumption and there is no need for it though 
t u not unhkely that there were several Bhoju as 
/ell as several Vikramas at Upain It seems to be 
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clear that it was not the immortal Kalidasa that had 
anything to do'^wilh the court of Bhoja who ruled 
at Ujjain and Dhara in the 11th century A. D 


The author of Gudaoaho^ a Prakrit poem of 
the eighth century refers to Kalidasa as the author 
of Raghuvamsa {Raghukara) Nrijitalunga (9lh 
century) refers to Kalidasa, Bharavi and Magha as 
classics In the same century the Jam Sakata) ana 
quotes in his Amogha\ntti the words /Apnccfiasua 
priyasakham from Kalidasa’s Meghasandesa, I, 12. 
Verses from Meghasandesa were used for Samasya- 
poorana (verse composition) by Jivascna m Ins 
Parsoabhyudaya soon after saka 735- 

In the second half of the 9th century 
Vamana refers in his Kavyalankarasutra Vritti to the 
use of the word Asa in Kumarasamhhava, I, 35 
Hemachandra who belonged to the twelfth century 
refers to the use of this word in his work Bhoja’s 
Sarasvattkantabharana and Kshiravasvamrs com- 


mentary on Amarnkosa which belonged to the 
eleventh century A D abound in quotations from,' 


Kalidasa’s poems These fads also prove clearly the^" 
utter untenability of the stones connecting the grea^ 
Kalidasa with king BIi6ja of the 1 2tb century. 
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While dealing \vith this fantaibc theory I may 
dumisi alio the other equally absurd itory conncding 
Kalidasa ivith kmg Kumoradaia of Ceylon who 
reigned in the firil half of the 6th century A. D 
The flory n that the long had a courtesan that he 
propounded a nddle to her and told her that a 
magnificent present would be given to her if she 
solved It that Kalidasa was laying in her house and 
solved the nddle for her that out of cupidity she 
murdered him and that eventually she confessed 
her enme and was punished wilhi death TTns itself is 
a wild flory and belongs to the general flock of p_inL 
gent fables m India, Further there u no ground 
whatevtf for supposing that the Kalidasa referred to 
above was the same as the author of Sakunlala 

I may dismiss with a few words the theory of 
M Hippolvte Fauche (hat the poet mufl have lived 
.m the 6th century before Chnfl, His view » thg t 
Kahda sa mufl have lived danng the reign of the 
waal nivnrnn who i» dacrib- 
-dietcribcd id the Dxm~^r} B^ Thu a a mere 
Buddhifli 477 years efter the Vif«l ‘I'm he 

Thus thr "tt igned by CoL Wi The fnd that 
fessor Wilion is palpably wrong s described m 
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Raghuvamsa does not i mply that ihere were no 
su ch later kin gs On the other hand the Vishnu 
Pura na mentions thirlyseven kin gs who reig ned 
after Agnivarna 

I shall now proceed to discuss a few other 
c^aneous suggeflions before I discuss the theory 
which has been holding the field for some lime pa^ 
and which has been supported by eiTonepus- con- 
jecftures and baseless sugge^ions by which the false- 
ness of the theory has been ob scured through plausi- 
ble Statements and ingeniou^though unsubstantial 
arguments After suclTdiscussion is over and the 
debns of inaccurate theories are swept away, the way 
will be clear for arriving at the truth to the extent 
to which it is possible on the scanty materials which 
alone time has vouchsafed to us 

Professor Lassen thinks that Kalidas a mu^ 
have flouiished m the second century after C ha^ 
m the court of Sa m u d r^ « upta because this king is 
called m insci ip .tions_a^'^ wliich belohg\s\?ts ” Mo^ 
princes of those an d abound in quotations from^*^' 
and hence this gr^^y^ese fadts also prove clearly th<-' 

dates_ Ppf the stories connedling the gies^ 
the 2nd centuj lig Bhoja of the 1 2th century. ^ 
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the period of the GuPta Ponctt, Thu alao » 


Col Wilford _h at bmlt hu-theorLaba nLKali 

flMement m Dhanesvara Suri*a Saicimiaiia- Mahat 

mua that the great VikrainadUTfl-^a)nM nnprar.^ftec 

thf ftT piry of 4fi6_yfcarR o f ^Kf^rn_Rt\f^ thwt 4ZZ 

wo nM re^g p^ Thlt-ihcocy^ 
a accepted bv H H Wil«nn wnfL|wm M Pniuep 
B ut Dr Bhau Dap ha< thown that the era ftated 
aljove wai the_Mah avira ct a anj that CoL Wilfor(j i s 


The ver*c about Siladitya runi thus id Satrunjaya 
Mahalmya 




Profctior WiUon wrongly thmlu that the 
tdx)ve«aid SJaditTa wai the eon of Vfljamaditya . 
But Dr Bhau Dan ahow» that the SiladiiYa referred 
to m the above flanxa wai a Jung of Valabhi who 
a described m the poem as having expelled the 
Buddhiili 477 years after the Vihrama ef_a began 

That the date atsyied by Col. WOford and Pro 
fc«or Wilton u palpably wrong 
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The tradition which brings Kalidasa and Bha- 
vabhuti together is a mere fidlion Bhavabhuti 
belonged to the la^t quarter of the 7th century A. D. 
and the fir-Q: quarter of the 8th century AD. To 
say on the basis of the above fiction that Kalidasa 
belonged to the 7th or 8th century A D is a 
palpable impropnety 

Another theory is that Kalidasa mu^t have 
lived after Aryabhatta (A D 499) as he displays 
a knowledge of scientific astronomy which was 
borrowed from the Greeks Jacobi assigns the 4th 
c e ntuiy A D , to K_ alid asa JDecausejhc-wotd J imilllQ 
in the firfl verse in canto VII of Kumaj;asam- 
bhavamu^ have been borrowed from the.Greekjwxir-cL 
Diametion. This is a mere guess Very probably 
t he word is from an old Aryan root and is a purely 
~ San^nt wo rd ( ^[f4 ^ig^ ) Very likely 

] amitrasudht refers to Tithi and not to Lagna. 
Mallinatha however says that Jamitra is the seventh 
house from the Lagna Why should Jamilra have 
been bon owed from Diamelnm'^ Both, like piiar, 
mater etc., may have come from a more primitive 
root Even if it was borrowed, w hy could it not 
have come at the time of the invasion-ofJndia„j5Y- 
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Alexander or Seluai s TTie theory about the pofl 
Aiyabhatta date for (Cahdata is based on Raghu 
vamsa XIV 40 where it it Aated that the obscura 
hon of the moon is realfy the shadow of the earth 
falling thereon There is some doubt as to whelltcr 
the verse refers to the dark spots in the lunar sphere 
or to an eclipse of the moon I personally think that 
It refers to an eclipse. But how does it follow from 
this that such soentiSc aAionomical knowledge 
was unknown to^ the Hindus and was 
borrowed by them from the Gr«ks during Arya 
bhatlas lime ? The Hmdus knew for a \ery long 
time about the sphenaty of the earth and other 
ailronomicnl fails We can do more affirm that they 
got ihcir astronomical knowledge from the Greeks 
than we can say from the word Yacanika that the 
Hmdus owed their flage to the Greeks I Further 
the Rjomakfl Siddhanla u older than Aryabhatta 
Professor Mac Donnell says that it cannot be placed 
later than 400 AD In this viesv Professor Max 
Muller s theory asognmg the sixth century A D , 
to Kahdasa on the auumed ground of his being 
subsequent to Aryabbatta u considerably weakened. 

/ Mr Keith has, however jnven new life to this 
theory m his recent work on Tht Sanskrit Drama 
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He refers to Professor Jacobi’s view that the eq ua- 
Iisaiion of ihe midday with the _sixth kala in the 
Vihra mor))asiva shows tlial Kalidasa lived after the 
mt rodudtion from the wed of the syslem of reckon- 
in g for ordina i.v_puD3oses-jJiC-day_bv 12 Horas, kala 
bein g e^ac]enllv used as meaning H orn But Hulh in- 
terprets the passage as referring to a si \ t een- fold divi- 
sion Mr Keith says that it probably refcrs jojb^ 
fi gure of the lion in the zodiac Thus the aboye views 
defl roy each_oJ,her ?^Mr Keith sa 5 's that “ Kalidasa’s 
allusion in Raghuvamsa and Kumarasamhhava to 
the influence of the planets and his use of such 
technical terms as uccha and jamitra show that he 
must have borrowed such ideas and terms from the 
Greek and that a date not probably prior to A D 
350 is indicated by such passages This view 
again is based on insufficient and unproved data 
As Slated above there is no ground for holding that 
Indian astrology was a loan from Greek aSlrology 
The terra uccha occurs even in the Ramayana, and 
the influence of the planets was as well-known to the 
Indians as to the Greeks and was known to the 
Indians much earlier than to the Greeks 

Professor MacDonnell thinks that Kalidasa 



la II who uas called Vikfomadit^a and who 


A D 


Bui Kalidasa doc* not refer to the Gupta li 




MalaMltagnimilra I ihall show the significance of 



s lo ihe Hun kin 


and that il m uflJ w taken tha t kahdasa_ was_ uncon 
t qously referring to the Hun Km t^s jf hn own 
who ru l aJln Kashmir and Poninb y no Huns a re 
mentionedj n the Ramatj ana In his_ inlrQd m3jon . 
lo Meghatandoa, Professor Pat halca h as re^Tsed his 
view and says that the Hunt were icltlcd on ihe 


b fnki of th eLVaiibha(Oxut )m A D. 450. and that 
Kalidasa wrote his poem Rochmamsa after 450 A 


D and beforc -lhaC- defcat m 455 A D. by Slconda 
giffta_ He says In hii desire lo enhance the glory 
of hu hero Kahdasa makes Raghu vanquish the 
Honas of the fifth century and thus fall mto an 
anachromsni ” He concludes, that * * Kahdasa was 
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therefore contempoi arxjvith_Skandagu2la and com- 
posed most of his works, in the, latter half_of,the_^^ 
Centu^ jor_be(qre_A__D_5PQ^ Mr Monomohan 
Chakravarthy fixes A D 490 as the date, on the 
theory that Hunas were in Kashmir in Kalidasa’s 
time The above argument proceeds as a mere 
gratuitous assumption The Huna kings are referred 
to m the Mahabhaiata The Huns established a 
powerful empire m and beyond Badlria from about 
the middle of the 3rd century B C to the end of 
the 1st or 2nd century A D Hence even a poet 
of the 1 st century B C., would have known about 
the Hun Kings Further, the identity of the Fon- 
kshu and the Oxus is itself a mere guess The 
Vankjshu seems to be the same as the Sindhu More- 
over, Kalidasa described m the abovesaid verse an 
antecedent and not a contemporary event at all. 
Haraprasada Baku’s view that Kalidasa belonged 
to the court of Yasodharmadeva Dharmavardhana 
m the 6th century A D , is unacceptable as Kali- 
dasa had become a great classic long before Bana’s 
time which was the 6lh century A. D. 

Mr. Ram Kumar Chaube says that as Kalidasa 
uses the word “ Kumara ”, and “ Skanda " he mu^ 
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ha^c hclnngc-^ lo i)»p Gupti pcncKl nnJ muQ have 
IkcH m ihc rcij’ns of Kumira Gupla I and SlanJa 
Gupta I TTjjs » a m-fc unproved rumj We may 
wviclliar lliat l>ccau«c lie rrfcft lo Dihpa and 
Rngliu lie muo have lnr<l during llinr rcigni 

Dr B^au Daji Df BhmdarLar Dr Kefn 
and Profajof Mat Mullrr lliinlc lliat Kalidasa 
muQ Iiave b-longcd to the mlli crnlurjr AD I 
iKall novs proceed lo show lL“ hollowicss of llic 
faiftJ wliicli have b en ufgctl in lupiwl of ihif 
llicory 

1 A lomiliar verae wlucli occurs m JyoUr 
viJabharana says — 

??imn »?*TnjT 

<TTrft S It 

TIic wort in which ihis \ cTsc occurs is of doubt 
fiii oulhenlialy and is not a tcliablc guide oi all ft 
a »aid Uml Amora Simlio mufl have lived between 
the viiits to India of Fafuanm4l4A D and of 
Hioucn Tluang m 642 A D fxrcausc in the lime 
of Fohiona vinl the Goya temple, whidi an inscnp- 
K I 4 
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■tion says was built by Amaradeva, was not in existence 
while it is referred to in the account of the travels of 
Hiouen Thsang. Dr. Bhau Daji says that in Ama- 
raja’s commentary on Brahmagupta s Kbandana- 
khanda-kbadya it is ^ated. 

(Varahamihira went to heaven in the 509th 
year of the Saka era i e., 587 AD) Dr. Bhau 
Da]i hence affirms that Kalidasa also who was accord- 
ing to the above stanza a contemporary of V araha- 
mihira mu^t have belonged to the 6lh century A. D. 
But the verse above-said appears in the Jyohrvida- 
bharana and is a broken reed to lean upon. Further, 
it is stated that there were two, if not three, Varaha- 
mihiras. The Varahamihira who was the author of 
Brihadjataka was different from the Varahamihira 
who was the author of Pancbasiddhania. Further, 
we do not know at all whether the Vikrama referred 
to in the verse ated above was the founder of the 
Saka era. Tha name Vikramaditya was assumed 
by many kings. The Rajatarangini refers to three 
Vikramadityas, and the Katbasaritsagara says that 
the Brihatkatha refers to a Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
and a Vikramaditya of Pataliputra. The name was 
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•alto atstuned as a htle by many longs of the Cha 
lukya dynafty 

II Dr Bhau Daji approaches the qiieftion 
from another point of view The Rajalarangini 
Jays that when Hiranya the long of Kashmir died 
usaeless, Harsha Vikramaditya of Uj]am appomted 
a poet named Matng:apta to rule the kingdom of 
KAshmir Matngapta ruled for four years aad then 
became an ascebc and retired to Benares, and 
Hu’anyai nephew Provarascna II then assumed the 
throne. Harsha Vikramaditya belonged to the 6tK 
century A D What folloivs from all Urn ? What 
materials are there to conned the two names Matn 
gupta and Kalidasa ? Kalhana the author of 
Rajataranginl does not at all say that Matngupta 
wrote such a famous play as Sakunlala. Farther, 
Kshemendra and Ragharabhalta refer to Kalidasa 
and Matngupta and quote from iheai* It u thus 
dear that they were different persons The fad 
that the Rajaiarangini ftales which hog patronised 
which poet and that it is silent as to Kahdasa means 
nothing whatever Nor can we use for ftrenglhen 
mg the above theory the traditioo that VDcramaditya 
Hked Kalidasa to much as to beflow half his king* 
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dom on him Very likely such exaggerated des- 
criptions weie indulged in for the purpose of describ- 
ing the royal favour in exaggeialed terms In the 
Bhojachaiitia we are told lliat innumeiable poets 
weie gi\en what is familiarly known as Akshara- 
Laksha (a lakh of gold coins foi each letter) Not 
even Kubera’s tieasury can survive depletion by such 
an extiavagance 

III Another argument which has been ad- 
vanced is that, a Prakrit poem called Seiuliacya is 
said to have been composed by Kalidasa at the 
reque^ of king Pravarasena Dandin, and Vidya- 
natha in his Prataparudnya, and Visvanatha in his 
Sahityadarpana refer to the poem The Raja- 
tarangini refers to Pravaiasena’s con^rudtion of a 
bridge of boats across the Vitasta river It is this 
bridge which was described m Setukaoya But 
there is no reliable evidence whatever to show that 
it was the immortal poet that wiote the Setukavya. 
Furthei, the evidence which I shall refer to presently 
conclusively demohshes the theory which allots the 
sixth century A D to Kalidasa 

IV A side proof is sought to be imported by 
a reference to verse 1 4 in the fir^t pai t of Megha- 
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aandoa* The vcrxc wy* — 

f^jffrrTTRt ^ i 

Mallinftlha recordi a tradibon that Dingnaga 
here refers to Kalidasa's oppohent Dingnaga 
charja and tliat Ntchula %vat a poet who was Kali 
•dasas fnend and a defender of his fame against the 
attacks of hostile critics Vallabhade^a docs not refer 
to any such tradition at all Thu view itself even if 
It IS correxft is a faml refercocc to a fugitive oral Iradi 
bon Mr Keith points out that such a double cx 
ien</re u not at aD 10 Kalidasas manner Nothing 
whatever is known about Nichula, Bat Diognaga u 
tnown as a famous logiaan From a TTbetao life of 
Buddha by Ralnadharraaraja we /cam that Dingnaga 
and Dharmakirti were the pupils of Arya Asanga 
m the saence of logic 900 years after Buddha t 
death and that Asaoga was (he elder brother and 
teacher of Vasubandhu It is staled m Vachai 
pahmisras Nyayavartika Talparyatika that Ud 
yotakaracharya composed hu Nyayavartika, a com 
menlaiy on Pakshilasvami s Nyaya Bhashya to 
disprove the sophutnes of Diognaga This shows 
that Udyolakara was a contemporary or an iramedi 
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ate successor of Dingnaga. Subandhu menlions 
Udyotakara and Dharmakirli in his Vasavadalta. 
Subandhu is quoted in Bana’s Harshacharita which 
was composed in the firA half of the seventh cen- 
tury A. D Hiouen Thsang says that Vasubandhu 
and his teacher Manorhita were the contemporaries 
of Vikramaditya of Sravashti He says also that 
sixty years before his lime the reigning king was 
Siladilya Pralapasila who succeeded Vikramaditya 
Hiouen Thsang travelled in India from 629 to 645 
A. D Thus Siladitya reigned about 580 A. D. 
Ferishtah says that he reigned for 50 years. This 
would show that Vikramaditya of Sravashti died 
about 530 A D The inference which is drawn is 
that Vikramaditya and Kalidasa and Dingnaga mu^t 
have belonged to the 6th century A D. The vanous 
hnks in this chain are admirably described by Mr. 
G. R. Nandargikar. But the whole chain is very 
weak. The genuineness of the 19th verse in Megha- 
sandesa is itself a matter of doubt. Further, there 
is nothing to show that the Dingnaga referred to in it 
is the Buddhist logician Dingnaga. Why should 
the logician be the enemy of the poet Kalidasa ^ It 
is more likely that just as Kalidasa refers to a poet 
named Nichula he refers to a poet Dmgnaga. Further,. 
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KtLdua Qsei the plural E^ingnajanam Would 
he use the honorific plural m regard to a dulikcd 
rival? Further Professor MacdonncD nghlly observes 
that httle vfoght caa be attadied to the BuddhiiUc 
trachbon that Diognaga was a pupP of Vasubandhuf 
for thu ftntement ti not found till the 6th century ** 
He says also with great force The aiscrboo that 
Vatuhandhu bdoogs to the 6th century is opposed 
to Chinese evidence which mdicatei that the works 
of Vasuhaudhu were translated m A D 404 Thus 
every link m the cham of thu argument is weak. 
Mr KeUh also says well about the Dmgnaga theory 
The drificolbes of this argument are msurmounl- 
able ” 

V Thus all the above arguments are weak 
and useless A startlmg theory >vas however pro 
pounded by Fergusson who while not dupulmg the 
contemporaneousness of Vikramaduya and fCalidasaj 
ftated that that king really belonged to the 6lh cen- 
tury A D., that the bag was VP^rama Harsha of 
Ujjom who fought the great battle of ICarur and. 
defeated the Mlechchas m 544 A D and that the 
people threw back the dale by 600 years And made 
the era begin m 56 B C so os to mveft the event 
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With the halo of antiquity * 'But this theory about 
the antedating of the era is a pure surmise. How 
would such antedating increase the glory of the wc- 
tory*^ Further, Dr. Fleet shows that the ViLrama 
era was .in use for more than a century prior to 549 
A. D Further, Vatsabhatli’s Mandasor inscriptions 
which were discovered by Dr Fleet and which have 
been elaborately discussed by Mr Nandargikar have 
exploded Mr Fergusson’s ingenious theory. One of 
them bears as its date lhc494lh ycai of the Vikrama 
era. It shows that the Vikrama era was in use for 
more than a century prior to 544 A D , under the 
name of the Malava era The Mandasor inscriptions 
prove that the verses appealing m them belonged to 
472 A. D ; and they contain verses which bear a con- 
aiderable resemblance to Kalidasa’s verses m Ritusam- 
hara and Meghasandesa, and which show that Kali- 
dasa’s works must have been very familiar by that 
time. Further, there were no Sakas to be driven out 
from Western India in the sixth century A D,, as 
the Gupta kings had dnven them out a century 
before then 

The well-known scholar Mr A B Keith says 
Ji his Classical Sanskrit Liieraturc It cannot 
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"be -icnouily 'doubted that he was laiertliHii A*va 
gbosha and the dramatic Bhasa ctrtamly whose 
plays we owe to the energy of T Ganai>ati Saitnn 
everything points to his flounihiog m the bme of 
Gupta glory the allusion to the horse lacniice m 
the Malavlkognamltra is almofi inevitably to be ex 
plained as a reminiscence of the performance of that 
nte by Samudragupta, renewing tbc glories of the 
ancaent regime The Vikramaditya^ therefore, with 
whom Kalidasa is assoaaled in tradition seems moft 
naturally to be taken as Chandragnpta II whose 
reign may be placed between A D 380 end 4 1 3 
But with all deference to his scholarship it seems to 
me that the fads Staled by him arc not fully corred 
and further do not Warrant his conclusion 1 shall 
show later that the assumed priority of Asvaghosha 
does not seem to be corred Mr A B Keith 
xays that Bhasa cannot be placed before 300 A D 
TTus again is an unproved dale Further there u 
acute controversy as to whether the so called plays 
of Bhasa arc ho plays at all or are Kerala adapla 
lions of his plays or ate the plays of some Kerala 
author There is no jusbiicatioD for the View that 
the horse sacrifice stated m the MalaUkgntm'itra is 
Samudrgupta's horse-saunficc. The play cxprettly 
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refers to Agnimitra’s father Pushpamitras horse- 
sacrifice and there is no propriety in the view that 
what IS slated is really a reference to something else. 

Equally weak is his view that Kalidasa s PraJirtf 
supports hts date . He says in his work on the SansJint 
Drama. “Similar evidence can be derived from Kali- 
dasa’s Prakrit, which is plainly more advanced than 
that of Bhasa, while his Maharashlri can be placed 
with reasonable assurance after that of the earlier 
Maharashtn which may have flourished in the third 
and fourth century A D.” This is a pure and un- 
proved guess Thus Mr. Keith’s view that Kalidasa 
must have “ flourished under Chandragupta II of 
Ujjain who ruled up to about A D 4 1 3 with the 
style of Vikramaditya which is perhaps alluded to in 
the name Vi}iramoroasi \ and that the “ Kumarsam- 
bhava's title may well hint a compliment on the birth 
of young Kumaragupta, his son and successor ’’ is not 
acceptable. He says . “ Moreover, the poems of 
Kalidasa are essentially those of the Gupta period,. 
when the Brahraanicaf and Indian tendencies of the 
dynasty were in full strength and the menace of 
foreign attack for the time evanescent”. This again is 
an unproved assumption. Kalidasa certainly belonged 
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to a period of resurgent Hmdu cultore but I ahaQ 
show that the penod was long antenor to the Gupta 
period In his recent valnablc work on Classical 
Literature Mr *Kerth however affirms his previour 
view and says Kalidasa then lived before A D 
472 and probably at a considerable diitance so that 
to placc^ him about A- D 400 seems completely 
juftificd ” 

1 have thos far docossed the innumerable 
theories which have been proponnded about the dale 
of Kalidasa and shown the futility and untenabfljly 
of them all It teems to me that the umversal and 
wdl attefted traditions that he was attached 
to the court of Vikramaditya at U;jain and 
and that Vikramaditya s Saka ^cra began with 
56 B C to commemorate his great vidory 
should be given the credence which they deserve. 
It is no doubt true that various kings of later eras 
assumed tbe bile of Vikramadjtya. It has been said 
well In the grand panorama of anaent hrilory 
we come across the flrttmg shapes of several Vikra 
madityas m sonthem, wefiem and northern India, 
from the firft century before Clinit to the seventh 
after ” But it docs not foDow therefrom that the 
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tradition connedting the poet with Vikramadilya of the 
firft century B. C. is weakened thereby A Nasik 
inscription of the fir^ century after Chn^ refers to a 
king described as Safari There are no grounds to 
rejedt the traditions about the Saka era inaugurated 
by Vikramaditya in the flr^ century B C and about 
Kalidasa having belonged to his court It seems to 
me that Kalidasa intended to pay his patron a delicate 
compliment by calling his play by the name Vikramor- 
vasiya He says in Adi I of the play that humility is 
the gloiy of valour 

We may remember in this connedtion the deli- 
cate compliment paid by Shakespeare to Queen 
Elizabeth in the famous lines in the Midsummer 
Nights Dream* 

“ But the imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation fancy free ” 

Mr A W Ryder says “ No doubt Kalidasa 
intended to pay a tribute to his patron, the son of 
valour, in the very title of his play, Urvasi won 
by valoui” I shall now give the many converging 
lines of te^hmony which ju^ify the view that 
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Kalidaia belonged lo the firft ccnturj B C 1 
roa} menUon in tins connctflion that this dote is 
assigned to him by Sir William Jones and Mr 
S P Pandit Dr Peterson sa>s Kalidasa flands 
near the beginnmg of the Chnitian era if indeed 
he does not overtop it ” 

Mr K, B Pathalc says in his inlrodudhon 
to Meghasandesa that the name of VilTaraadilyn 
was not conneded at firfl with the Vitraraa era 
that the era ^va8 known at ihe Malava era and 
that It raufi have become conneded with the 
name of Vikrama becaote of some confuted 
reminscence- of the crusKiog defeat inflicted by 
Skandagupta who had the uUe of Vitraraadilya 
upon the Hunas who were tcltled lathe Oxui valley 
by the middle of the fifth century after Chrrfl and 
who \vere at once a menace k> the Susianian and 
Roman empires ” Every step m this reasonuig is 
unsupported by any acceptable reason TTic fact 
ibat the era ^vai known some centune* as the Mala\a 
era will not show that it was not ongmally known as 
the Vikrama era There is no justification for say 
mg that the victory of Skandagupta was somehow 
transferred to Vikramadit^ and that somehow 
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Vikrama was mixed up with the Malava era. Mr. 
A. B. Keith says m his work on The Sanskrit 
Drama , “ There is not the slightest reason to 

accept so early a date (56 B. C.) for Kalidasa, and 
It has now no serious supporter outside India But 
I shall proceed to show that that is the only correct 
date. Vikramaditya was not an imaginary king 
■Colonel Todd has m his Rajasthan collected the 
geneology of the kings who ruled over Delhi from 
Yudhishthira to Vikramaditya. The later kings who 
4issumed the name Vikramaditya did so because of 
the unparalleled greatness of the fir^t king who as- 
sumed that name and to whose court Kalidasa 
belonged and whom Kalidasa has alluded to and 
praised in a subtle and delicate way in his immortal 
poems and plays. 

1 have referred above to the indiredt references 
in Kalidasa’s works to king Vikramaditya. Another 
vague reference also has been emphasised by Babu 
Dhanapati Banerji with some plausibility. In Raghu- 
vamsa, ( VI, 32nd) there is a deKcate and veiled 
jpraise of the king of Avanti. 
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ijwtfgjftraV firari% ii 

The reference m the firil haJf of the flania 
appean to be to valour and the refe- 

rence m the word Uthnatejah m the second half 
i» to the »un {adltya) In the next verse the poet 
tayi that Ponceu Indumab did not feel love for hun 
}ait as Kumuda flowers do not feel the attradion of 
the sun (ttiadt wg*rtfrf »Tni) Here also the refe 
icnce by the word Bhanu may be to Vikramaditya. 
Bat these are too faint and doubtful mdicatioDs to be 
used as reliable proofs Bot Mr Banerp pomit out 
that tradibon says that Bhanumali was the name of 
the queen of the 6ra VSo'amaditya the founder of 
the Malava Era and the long of Avanti. Further, 
m the desenphon of Raghu s Dlgofjoyc (universal 
eonqneit) the kmgdom of Avanb u ooiitled alto^ 
gether Mr Banerji nghlly points out * This 
therefore pomts to the conclusion that Kalidasa 
flounshed under Vihramaditya the hmg of Ujain 
not long after 2nd century B C ” 

Baba Dhanapab Banerji pomts out further 
that Gunadhya bcloDgcd to the court of hrng Sah 
Tahana and flounshed m the first century A D 
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Gunadhya’s Brihatkatha has nol been found out 
We have two epitomes of it m Sanshril viz , Brihat- 
katha Manjari and Katliasaritsagara In the Mcgha- 
sandesa (I, 31) Kalidasa refers to the traditions 
about Udayana If Gunadhya’s work had been in 
exigence before his time, such n reference to tradi- 
tions IS mo^t unlikely Further Sahvahana made a 
colledion of gathas in Prakrit One of these poems 
compares Vikiamaditya to the foot of a damsel 
Another praises Sahvahana in 'comparison with 
Vikramaditya There are other gathas containing 
cleai references to Meghasandesa and Sakuntala 
It is thus clear that Kalidasa' mu^ have lived long 
before the time of king Sahvahana 

A very important fact is that m the play of 
Malavikagnimitra Kalidasa refers to Pushpamitra 
Agnimitra and Vasumitra Agnimitra and Vasu- 
raitra are referred to m Bhagavata XII, verses 16 
and. 1 7 The General Pushpamitra killed king 
Bnhadiatha, who was the last king of the Maurya 
dynasty, and usurped the 'throne of Magadha and 
founded the Sunga dynasty. He belonged to about 
150 B. C. Patanjaliv the famous authoi of the 
Maha Bhashya, refers to him and his Asvamedha 
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tacriEce PatnnjaU^s dale is &ced os aboul 150 B C 
The 1st and 2nd ftanras m Act V of Malavikagm 
nutrn refer lo a mHilary compaign by Agnimitra 
which was conteraporaocoos with the c \ cnis described 
m the play Tlie second half of the laA Aanza m 
Malorikagounitra oses the words 

5iirnr?ia '' 

These words show timt fhe poet and the bog 
were coal^porancs tti (he itanta the (rrtl half i$ 
the reply of the Kjq^ (o the Queen and the s^hd 
half alone ts the Bharatarakyam If the second 
half also was the King t reply to ihc Queen, it would 
show the kmg to have been a man of vanity and 
self praise, ahd Kalidaia would never linVe described 
hu hero m such o (iglit fn KatayaTemas common 
tary on the play ihe second half of thb (tanza alone 
IS desenbed as the Bhoratnvabya KaLdosa Evidently 
described by th6 Bhamtavakjra hu view abbfat the 
Hcssmgi of the rogn of Agnimilra The second 
Half of fhe fitnza says that as Agntmitra is r^i^ning 
the iroubles of hfe will net moleit the people iind 
the )oyi of lifd ^rill come 16 theJrt Kataya\enui who 
has written a commentary on the play says that the 
reference « lo a bng reigning at thd Utric of the play 
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Further, though the rule inculcated in works on 
poetics was that a drama should describe former 
Icings, ^ra: Kali- 

dasa made a departure and wrote a play on a 
reigning king and Justified his departure by the verse 

?T =grfq ” 

which occurs in the prologue to Malavikagni- 
mitra. The poet departed from the ordinary rule 
in not invoking prosperity and blessings to the 
people or referring to kings generally but boldly 
referred to a specific contemporary king in the present 
tense and said that dunng his reign all blessings muft 
perforce come to the people. Such a reference to a 
reigning contemporary king (Chandragupta) is found 
in the Bharatavakya in the famous play Mudra- 
Takshasa by Visakhadatta. Mr. A W. Ryder points 
out : “ The hero King Agnimllra is an historical 

charadter of the second century before Christ and 
Kalidasa’s play gives us some information about him 
that history can seriously consider. The play pre- 
sents Agmmitra’s father, the founder of the Sunga 
dynasty, as ^ill living. ” ^ 
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Another poml to be noted m regard to the 
MalavikflgnimUra is that in AcS V verse 2 there u 
a veiled yet palpable reference to the contemporaneity 
of the Kmg Agmmiira and the pocL TTie verse 

says — 

(O God He King I Your hifiory written by 
the poets from love of heroism) Tbe verse probably 
refers to the poet s own exaltation of the glory of the 
great and heroic sovereign Mr Ryder has missed 
the real stgoificance of the reference m the play to 
the kmg as a contemporary sovereign and says 
Yet m ICaLdasas day the glories of the Songa 
dynafiy were long departed nor can we see why the 
poet should have chosen his hero and his era as he 
did 

Another important fa(9 u that m Malavikagm 
inilra the charadter ParirrajOca has been rntrodneed 
and King Agnmntra has been described as showing 
the greateft respofl to her Though Buddhism had 
begun to wane m the Ifi century B C yet its 
ideals Were not treated as dead or worthless. If 
KaLdasa hved m later eras he would not have mtro> 
daced a woman ascetic at aB, because m those periods 
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the life of the ascetic and the robe of the ascetic 
were forbidden to women When the Parivrajika 
describes to the king how she came to own the robe 
of 9n ascetic and become an ascetic the king replies: 

“ §th: ” 

(What you did is the proper act of a good 
person) Mr S. P Pandit’says* “ The probability, 
therefore, is that the play ivas ■written not at a time 
when Buddhism was despised and had already been 
driven out of India but when it was S^ill regarded 
with favour, and was looked up to wth reverence ” 
I have also referred above to the Kumbhodara and 
Nandini episode in Raghuvamsa as showing the in- 
fluence of the Buddhi^ dodrine of compassion to all 
bemgs But at the same time we mu^l not forget 
that though there was a survival of some Buddhi^ 
ideals, Hinduism with its emphasis on Veda and 
Yajna and Isvara and grace had triumphantly re- 
asserted itself and overthrown Buddhism and finds 
one of its mo^t perfcdt expressions in Kalidasa, though 
not as clearly as in Sn Sankaracharya. 

That Kalidasa belongs to the period when 
Hmduisra was vidlorious over Buddhism is clear 
also from the firft ^anza m the Sakuntalara Bud- 
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^Uusm Jid not bcLeve m God as it did not bcLcve m 
tcnptnre and as God ts not an objeift of direft sense- 
perception. The poet affirms the Hrada do<annc of 
the importance of SahJa (scripture) as a source of 
proof (vide qTtrry He says further 

ihat God IS an ob^et^ of perception by the punded 
jmnd m yoga and by 6hak(i 

( ) 

He affirms this also m the opening bcnedKftory 
Aaoza m the l^ikramorvasiya 

In the laft verse in the SatunUla he points 
that the cessation of rebirth u not somctlung that 
comes of itself but is the result of the grace of God 

3?^^ qf ^masyfa rifin^^ ii 

Further he affirms as againA the Bnddhiit 
dodnne about the imperativeDess of monaibcnim 
the Hmdu view that the Karmayoga of the house 
holder IS Itself a form of topos InSalmntala II 14, 
he says that the hmg u acquiring lapas by lus per 
forming daily the great work of the proleehon of lus 
■sobjeds 
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and that the king is a sage on the throne 

50 ^: 5|: I 

Indeed Kanva says in Sakuntala, IV, 19, that 
Sakuntala should along with her lord bear the burden 
of^sovereignty and achieve the good of the world 
and then place the task of protecllon of the world in 
their son’s hands after training him to the great work, 
and then seek the repose of meditahon in the her- 
mitage. In all his poems and plays the poet praises 
the sacrificial spirit and act, though the Buddhifts had 
condemned all sacnfices (e.g. Raghuvamsa, I, 26, 
Sakuntala VII, 34 etc ). He treats the great sages 
with perfect reverence and says that their learning 
and auStenties are the means of order and progress 
in the world (see Sakuntala. II, 13). 

I would however utter one word of caution in 
reference to the argument based on the character of 
Parivrajika m Malavikagnimitra. Though accord- 
ing to Hindu scriptures a woman could not enter 
into the fourth order and become a Sanyasim, we 
muft remember that Buddhism, defeated though it 
was by resurgent Hinduism, left some legacies of 
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coitom anc] doctrmc learcoing Hmdouffl tkoogb in 
a fnbtle and unacknowledged manner In the bme 
o( Kalidasa Hmduinn had definitely reasserted itself 
Bot women mendicants were not unknown la 
Kautilya s ArthasaAra a Panrrajika ipy is thus des 
crihed 


qfonftwr if^vTfu unf^TT mirrfl 


(Adhikarana I Adhyaya 12) Thus she should 
be a poor and erudite Brahmin widow seeking ternoe 
m a royal harem. This desenphon fits wdl the 
character of Panvrajika Kaudki m the play She 
say* — 


^ I 


tutr BwrfVi <pr- 


(Wilh renewed widowed gnef I entered your 
domam and accepted the orange robe) The poet 
describes her by means of the simile of Adhyalma 
Vidya 1 c. the science of the soul which u the 
technical name for Vedanta (Ad I verse 14) TTie- 
king bows to her and calls her Bhagavati and 
Pandita Kaosib Thus Kausiki is a learned Brah 
mm widow ascebe and not a Buddhift mendicant* ^ 
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Bhave^bhuti has introduced a similar cbaradlcr ii| 
bis Malaii Madhava. If seems to me therefore 
that ihpugh Kalidap belongs to the po^^-Bud- 
dbi^c period, he belongs to the time when Bud- 
dhism had not altogether vanished from the land 
and when Hinduism was triumphant but with 
Buddhiftic legacies yet fresh in her hands. His verse 

in the laSl ^anza in Salcuntala 
shows that he belongs to a lime when the Veda was 
Te|riumphant in the land of its birth. His (irit verse 
in Vikramorvasiya refers to the reaffirmed and rc- 
e^ablished doeftrines of yoga and bhakti Very 
likely he refers to the conquest of Buddhism in the 
Ba^ line in the first verse of Malavilcagnimitra: 

Equally important is the faift that Kumarila 
Bhatta has expressly referred to the well-known 
Terse in Sakuntala : 

In Kumarila’s Tantravartika the reference to 
this vers^ appears as follows : (Someswara says in 
hi s Nyaya Sudha that the word kcivi in the verse 
lefei;^ ^9 Kalidasa). 
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wot Rf 

tHIrtn?TOl^ul«^Mq It 

Tbe UK of the word Kavlhhir in the aboYC 
Terse m the plural without rocnboniDg the poet s 
name shows m what resped he was held by fCuma 
'fila Bhatla. In my monograph on Sn SanLara 
charya I have given at great length my reasons for 
holding that the date (788 A D to 820 A. D ) 
assigned to him is wrong and that he lived m the 6rft 
century B C Kumanla was a contemporary of 
Sankara. Hence also it is dear that Kalidasa 
moA have flourished in the Ifl century B C., or 
ibefore then. 

Further I shall show in my second Volume op 
Kalidaiat it is clear that he belonged to a time whep 
Tdmdutsm >yas unified and tnuraphanL The seds andf 
schtsqu of a later tpne were unknown then He 
4mgs ^yith equal love and reverence about Brahma 
apd Vtshno and Siva. He harmonises adiyism and 
TenunaaboD and shows the mterdependence and 
co ugrmty of f’^a^ma end Yaga andl Bhakb and 
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Jnana. His penod mu^ have coincided with — or 
rather slightly preceded — the great renaissance of a 
unified and triumphant Hinduism in South India in 
the person of the world-renowned Sri Sankara- 
charya 

The internal evidence afforded by the Sakuntala 
is very valuable In regard to the law of inheritance, 
it refers to a period when the widow’s right of in- 
heritance was as yet unsettled In the sixth Adi 
the Prime Mmifter reports that a merchant named 
Dhanamitra had died without sons and that hence 
under the law his estate escheated to the ^ate The 
king orders that as the merchant’s wife was pregnant 
the estate should be handed over to the child in 
utero mains Manu, Apastamba and Bodhayana 
and Vasishtha do not recognise a widow as*an heir 
but allow the rights tif a child in the womb Gautama 
and Brihaspali recognise her right to share along 
with the sagotra Sapindas Later smnti-wnters 
like Yajnavalkya, Bnhaspati, Vyasa, Narada, 
Sankha and Likhita recognise her heirship Hence 
the composition of the drama may have been after 
Manu, ApaSlamba, Bodhayana and Vasishtha and 
prior to Narada, Gautama, ICatyayana, Bnhaspati, 
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and Yapavalkya Brihaspab b date u said to be 
lit century A D and Kabdasa muft hence have 
floumhed before hii tune. 

In the same play we leam that the fisherman 
who was charged with the theft of the royal ring 
was liable to the sentence of death. In Vflu’amof 
vanya V, 1 rt is said that the thief of the gem had 
secured not the gem bat only ha own death. In 
the Innet of Mann Apastamba Bodhayana Va 
nihtha, Gautama and Narada, the rule of law was 
that a thief who ftolc precioas ftones was hahle to a 
sentence of death In the tune of Bnhaspati, Yajna 
valkya and Vyasa the pumshment was fine or death 
Hence also if Brihaspah belonged to the first 
century A D Kabdasa most have lived before his. 
tune 

I must however say aboat the above said two 
mferencci that they are not of much probative value. 
The dates of the Smnti wnlers are tbemsclves sub 
jeds of connderablc dispute and it is hardly proper to 
try to solve one untnown by other unlcnovms 

It has been further pomled out that Kalidasa 
does not m his works refer to himself or his patron 
m terms of laodabon Later writers set that bierary 
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fashion. Even Gunadhya who is said to have 
flourished m the fir^t century A D., described him- 
self and his royal patron. The literary fashion be- 
came very pronounced in the time of later writers 
like Bhavabhuti. The fatft that Kalidasa has not 
indulged in such praise of himself or his patron is 
another feature showing that he flourished in an 
early period 

I may refer to a few other miscellaneous fadts 
A Patavah composed by Merutangacharya, a Jaina 
Pandit, says • “ After Nabhovaliana Garddabhitta 
ruled at Ujjain for 1 3 years, when Sn Kahkacharya, 
on account of violence offered to his sister Sarasvali, 
uprooted Garddabhitta, and established Saka Kings 
in Ujjain. They ruled there for 4 years Gardda- 
bhitta’s son Vikramaditya regained the kingdom of 
Ujjain and having relieved the debt of the world by 
means of gold,?commenced the Vikrama samvat era. 
This took place 470 years after Vira’s era. Vik- 
rama s reign extended over 60 years His son 
Vikramachantra alias Dharmaditya ruled for 40 
years The next kings Bhailla, Nailla, and Nahada 
ruled for 1 1 , 14, and 1 0 years respectively. The 
Saka era now commenced 605 years after Vira 
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Nirvaiia,” TTiii show* lhal a Vifcramaditya ragned 
135 years before the commeoccAient of Saka era 

It IS further pomled out that the Bhita terra- 
cotta Medallion refers to the deer scene m Salamtala 
and to the scene m the play where Sakuntala waters 
the trees- The Medalhon belonged to the Sunga 
penod The Sunga fCmgi ruled at Pataliputra from 
184 B. C to 72 B C 

It u also known that Raghuvatnsa m Pah was 
taken to Java by Hmdus who emigrated there aboul 
the Ift century B C This fata also throw* hght 
on the anbqmty of the great poet and Hu works. 

Further Mallinatha quote* from Vardhamana* 
GudarAtimniaKod^dhi Mallmatha flounihed about 
1350 A. D Vardhamiiia may ha>’c lived a 
editury before hnu- He aap that his work was 
composed 1 197 ytfan After VikraiAi 

Frdm this wfc can mfer that Vikraina hved be-^ 
ibre 53 A. D ' 

' Pitrther it has been pointed out thAt thb Word 
ParaiiiesHthi ir used by Kalidasa as a hame bf 
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Brahma and Vishnu and also of -I'toma Bui Amara 
Simha confines it to Brahma alone. Thus Kalidasa 
mu^ have lived prior to Amarasimha’s time when 
the significance was not loose as in Kalidasa’s lime 
but had become fixed and confined It has been 
pointed out also that Kalidasa often uses the word 
‘^5?^ (Pelava) Later writers such as Vamana 
•(8th century A D.^ say that the word is obscene 
and should not be used. This also shows that Kali- 
dasa lived long before the degradation of that word. 
Further, though Kalidasa was a profound gramma- 
rian there are lapses from Panims rules in his works. 
He uses the word instead of In Vik- 

ramorvasiya Ad I he says s??Tt^ while the 

right form is The latter form is used m Me- 

■ghasandesa I verse 4 1 . He used as well as 

All this shows that Kalidasa lived at a lime 
when Panim’s domination over Grammar had not 
become rigorous and universal It is said that 

Panini belonged to the 3rd century B C. This also 
shows that it is likely that Kalidasa belonged to the 
2nd century or the Id century B C. Further, 
Kalidasa’s dyle is free from long compounds and 
from even the shghted trace of artificiality. He mud 
hence have been long anterior to Dandin, Bana ^ 
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end Bbavabhuli m whom tong compotmdi and a 
laboured and arUfiaal ftyle are frequent fcatarci 

Another important fadl u that Atvaghoiha t 
Buddhachanta has many pauages*and ideas paraJIcl 
to those m Raghuranisa I am of opmioa that there 
IS no foundation for the view that Kalidasa was 
indebted to Asvaghosha and that it was rather vice 
oena Professor S Roy has ihoism this dearly 
and Mr Joglekar also u of the same opinion in his 
mlrodudion to Buddhachanta Asvaghosha was 
more of a philosopher than a poet and it is more 
Gkdy that he borrowed from the great poet Kali 
dasa than that KaLdasa borrowed from hnn Tbe 
Chmese catalogues refer to Asvaghosha as the rdh 
gions preceptor of Kanishka iVho lived at the begm 
mg of the Saka period lc. A D 78 It is therefore 
dear that Kabdasa mofi have Lved before the tune of 
Asvaghosha who bdonged to the 1 A century A D 
and that Kabdasa probably belonged at the lateA to 
the firA century B C 

Thus it teems to me that Kabdasa bdonged to 
the great penod of nationo/ greatness and prospenfy 
and magnificence when Vdcramaditya recAablubed 
Hindu religion and Hmdu sovcfagnty m the 6rst 
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century B C I cannot do belter here than quote 
the words of Mr Ryder who emphasises this fact 
m explicit and convincing terms . “ The central 

fad IS not doubtful that there was at this lime and 
place a great quickening of the Iiuman mind, an 
artistic impulse creating works that , cannot perish 
Ujjain in the days of Vikramaditya <tands worthily 
beside Athens, Rome, Florence, and London in 
their great centuries Here is the subslanlial fad 
behind Max Mullers often ridiculed theory of the 
renaissance of Sanskrit literature It is quite false to 
suppose, as some appear to do, that this theory has 
been invalidated by the discovery of certain literary 
products which antedate Kalidasa. It might even 
be said that those rare and happy centuries that see 
a man as great as Homer or Virgil or Kalidasa or 
Shakespeare partake m that one man of a re- 
naissance 




CHAPTER VI 

The Life of Kalidasa 

TTERY ttdtf ^hat It authentic J5 Ljjowti about the 
" life of Kalidasa Th^ habit of keeping a correct 
record of the Lve» of great raco ii a ne>y acqoui 
tioQ of humaxuiy The biograpKio and cutobio 
graphtts* of the former ceatorjes are very few indeed 
In the WC& the fine arts of biography and aato' 
biography came into vogue in the laA three or four 
centuncs and espeaaOyJand on a large scale m the 
JaA cenhuy Even the art of hiilory upon which 
the wcfl prides lUelf and pndcs itself fitly aild legitr- 
matdy became highly culdvalcd and elaborated 
only during the laA few centimes. It moit no 
doubt be conceded that the Enropean i^ces have 
always bad better Kifioncal inAmds and babts and 
UAes than the Aoabc races mclnding the people of 
India It IS, hence, not a matter for surprise at all 
that we bare few or no biognplucal details in regard 
X I 6 
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to Kalidasa. The world would have been nclicr in 
many ways if some antique Boswell had ^ueb to 
him and turned him inside out for us so that we may 
know iKc workings of that marvellous mind and the 
good and ill fortune which attended his life and the 
manner in which he met success or failure But he 
lived so long ago and has become a mere name — 
though a revered and honoured name — and we have 
no materials for recon^lruding an authentic life at all. 

The current tradition about his life is as follows 
The poet was a Brahmin’s child He was left as 
nn orphan when he was a child six months old and 
was brought up by a shepherd. He was a hand- 
some child full of sprightliness and charm. The 
daughter of the king of Benares was one of the moil 
learned persons of her day emd was proud of her learn- 
ing. The king resolved to marry her only to a man 
of equal culture and vowed that her hand could be 
won only by one who could defeat her in a learned 
dispu^on.^SchoIar after scholar, poet after poet, 
•assayed the task but failed ig nominou sly. Afterwards 
the rejedled suitors resolved to have revenge and re- 
ported to a mean and cruel trick. They pitched upon 
the above-said boy now grown into a handsome man 


f 
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•mid gave out that he was thar Guru and took him 
1o the Prmcesi, after warning him to pretend wndom 
and obicrve tdeiice. They told her that he wa* a 
TTiqn of pcerfeo feaming and midom but had taken 
a vow of absolute silence. TTien she began a dii 
putabon with him by means of signs She showed 
•one 6nger and said that the canse of the omverse 
was one FCalidata showed two GogcTL His so* 
caDed chsaples then quoted innumerable authonbes 
and gave out many argoments to prove that two 
principles m operabon gave nsc to the world In 
that day t dupatabon they won and the credit went to 
KaBdasa. The Princess was attra<3ed by the yonng 
man s beaaty and personahty and seemingly pro^ 
found wisdonL The king edebfafed her marnage 
with the youth Daring the bndaJ mght the young 
bridegroom, exhaofled with the fabgne of the day f 
umuna} happexmigs amidft onfandEar curronndingi, 
fell mto a deep sleep before the Prmem came to 
sbare hti bed She sang sweet tongs bat the obtuse 
soul of the man hardly felt dbe charm of the melody 
He was m a ftate of hall sleep and began to dream 
and called ont m dream to hu cattle. The Prmcesi 
woke him op and itemly demanded that he shoold 
rereai the truth and threatened bm with &c penal- 
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hes The bmorous man who had been abandoned 
without assistance or advice by his evil-hearted em- 
ployers blurted out and confessed the truth The 
Princess was ashamed and grieved but there was 
no help She advised him to go to the temple of God- 
dess Kali and pray for divine grace He did so 
In the temple he attained divine grace and became 
full of wisdom and poetic powei. When he returned 
his face beamed with the new glory lighted m his 
soul by the grace of the Goddess He was thence- 
forward known as Kalidasa The Pnncess saw 
from his face that he had attained divine blessings 
and asked him . (Asii koschid- 

vagarthah i e Has there been any attainment of 
power of speech and thought^) It is said that 
thereupon he broke forth into sweet and sublime 
poetry He began his Kumara Sambhava with 
the word Asti, his Mcgha Sandesa with the ‘word 
Kaschit, and his Raghuvamsa with the word Va- 
garthah‘ He prostrated before her as his mother 
i e , the mother of the higher self born m him as the 
result of her suggestion and command. He then 
lived as the court poet m the court of King Vikra- 
maditya and achieved immortal fame by his works 



TLu u itc tradition mo*t umversallf corrcnt 
about Kalidasa The stones — piquant and attradl 
■bve as they are — about his connexion with kmg 
Bhoja are of no value. I have desoibed them m 
detail m my Tamil work called Bhoja CharUram 
King Bhoja belonged to very recent times and hved 
and reigned at Dhara in Malwa m the eleventh 
•century A D The Kalidasa attached to his court 
was not the Kahdasa of immortal fame but Panmala 
Kahdasa who composed Naoa Sahasanko 
Chariiam and Vijlasri descn*bmg the greatness 
of the kmg It u m regard to this recent poet 
that the story is said that he was attached to a courte 
tan and met his death at her hands when her cupi 
dity extinguished her a^ediom It is not unlikely 
that even this fiory is a Bction and a fraud We 
know (hat (he false and impudent flory about the 
demon Maniman was bom as Sn Sankaracharya has 
been mvented and has been even palmed off as a 
Puranic flory Bigotry and jealousy and a love of 
the romaobc and the marvellous have been all over 
the world causes of hes masquerading as fads. The 
dones connedmg Kahdasa ivith Dandm and with 
Bhavabhuh and the stones connectmg him with 
Kmg Kumaradasa of Ceylon (A. D 515) 
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and Staling that he was killed by a courtesan 
in Ceylon and that the king burnt himself on 
Kalidasa^s funeral pyre are equally apocryphal and 
worthless. 

I have dealt elsewhere in this work with the 
date and the birthplace of Kalidasa and the learning 
and the noble qualities of the poet We can in a 
large measure reconstruct Kalidasa the man from 
Kalidasa’s works. Such a work is more mteiesting 
and more likely to yield valuable results than the 
colledtion and recording of the innumerable unverified 
and unverifiable and irreconcileable and mutually 
conflicting incidents in his life as handed down by 
traditions of different degrees of untruth It almoSt 
looks as if — to adopt an idea beautifully descnbed 
m his poem Kumarascimbhava — ^Time not only 
destroyed the life but the life-record as well of this 
Lord of Hearts (Manmatha) and made him Ananga 
. (bodiless) and Kathavasesha (reduced to a mere 
name) The life of Kalidasa can not be brought by 
human love or labour into the world of facts and has 
become a wanderer in Legend-Land. 

The works of Kalidasa about which there is 
and there could be no dispute are Ritusamhara^ 
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KtxmATasambhavaf M^K&taiidesa* Raghavamu 

Malarikagnmutra VikrainorTaiija« and Sakuntala 
The otber works attriboted to him are Sjamala 
Daodaka, Srmgara Tilaka, Srmgara Rasaihtaka 
Poshpabaoa viUta« SrotahodKa, Gangashtaka 

Nalodaya, Rakshasakavya, the Prakrit poem Seta 
handhakavya Kahstotrat JyotmdabharaiML MoA 
o( these arc endently spnnoos and do not possess 
hu charadtenAic eicenm^ oF thought and ftyle 
There are no grounds whatever lor attrihubng the 
afironomtcal trealise Jyotimdahharana to him the 
attrihutioa of Nalodaya to him is equal^ wrong 
In faA some of the manuscripts of the poem des* 
cnhei it at the work of Ravideva who was a son of 
Narayana. Out of the other poems it is not Okely 
that Setuhaodha kavya or Kaliitotra it from hu pen 
About the other poems it u di/hcalt to hazard an 
opmion They arc of unequal p^hc merit hot 
contam some verses and phrases and ideas and senb 
ments worthy of the immortal pocL 

An attempt has been often made to fix the 
sequence of the compontioQ of the seven beautif of 
poems which are andeniahly the work of Kahdasa* 
This task IS pare guess work and is one that is bcA 
left undone All that we can say with any degree^ 
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o[ certainly is that it is likely out of the llircc dramas 
Malavikagnimitra was written fir^. I do not agree 
with the theory that Vikramorvasiya was written 
aflei Sakunlala and shows the waning and decline 
-of Kalidasa’s powers I am discussing Mr. Ryder's 
view on this matter later on I am of opinion that 
it is likely that all the plays were written after some 
of the poems were wntlen. They show a maturity 
of ^lyle and of judgment and a knowledge of the 
world which arc generally attained only in adult life 
by even the children of the Muses 1 would put 
Ritusamhara and Kumarasambhava firsT in order of 
time, then Malavikngnimitra, then Vikramor\asiya, 
and finally Meghasandesa, Raghuvamsa and Sakun- 
tala. I shall show below that we cannot accept the 
view that l^aghuoamsa was composed before Ku- 
marasamhhava. But whatcicr be the sequence of 
his works there is no doubt about the c rescent har- 
mony of his great works, which like the seven basic 
notes of music comprise the entire realm of melodious 
sweetness of thought and ^lyle. 
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Kalidasa The Man 

^TTHE worla of Kahdasa give nt iome doe abont 
* the man tbough they throw do light on his bfe 
Though the modem reaourcca of autobiography and 
biography were unknown m ihote anaent dayst yet 
we have enough mdicalions m hu great writings to 
reveal the man Hu was a noble and pare and 
pious and balanced nature, revering nature and 
rei erenong the noble quabbes of the re&ned human 
spirit and adoring God equally at home m vdlage 
and m aty and m the sublime soLtudea of foreit and 
mountauu, eager for the pure enjoyment of a synthe- 
used hfe, dowered with perfed ^renity and com 
pctsure of spirit, fired to the depths of hu bemg with 
the Ideals of Salya and Santl and bhaktl and 
ahlmsa — m short one of the mod perfed mcama 
tions of the Hmdo racial genius. 
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It is apparent from his writings that Kalidasa 
was a great traveller and that he knew the scenery 
as well as men and manners and customs all over 
India. He knew South India as well as North India^ 
though of course he knew more minutely North 
India which was his birthplace. Cantos 4 and 1 3 af 
Raghuvamsa desenbe South India The fourth canto 
of Raghuvamsa and the fir^t part of Meghasandesa 
are full of places of interest in North India. Megha- 
sandesa refers also to Ramagiri in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Kumarasambhava is full of the beauty and 
the sublimity of the Himalayas and of the Ganges. 
He describes the |aff^ flower that grows in 
Kashmir I shall show in my second volume how 
accurate and lively are his descriptions of nature 
and how he knew well Indian manners and habits 
and customs He had a special lo^ e for hermitages 
m beautiful forests He makes Dusliyanta say in 
Sakunlala 

(Let us purify ourselves by seeing the holy hermit- 
age) Raghuvamsa opens with the peaceful beauty 
of a hermitage and'^Sakunlala opens in the heaven 
of one hermitage and closes m the heaven of another 
hermitage, while Kumarasambhava describes the 
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hoEed henmtftge* ot all— the places t)! the penance 
of Siva and of ParvalL y 

kiaBdosa Bad an equal appreoalion of die 
gr ate s and refinements and tai^bes of baman Hfe 
"Wr Ryder has wud wdl feA certain that 

he was physically handsome and the handsome 
Hmdn IS a vronderfolly fine type of manhood* One 
knows that he possessed a fescanabon for women as 
they m tom fasemated bm. One knows that 
duldren loved him. One becomes cooMoced that 
he never mfiexed any morbid son! shaking ex 
penence such u besettmg religioas dooht bnngt 
with It or the pangs of detpued love that on the 
contrary he moved among men and women ivith a 
serene and God Eke tread, neither »elf*mdalgenl nor 
ascebc, with nund and senses ever alert to every 
form of beauty We know that his poetry was 
popnlar while he bred and we cannot doubt that 
his personality was equally attradive, though it u 
probable that no contemporary knew the fnlT 
measure of his greatness. For his nature was one of 
smgular balance equally at fwjme m a splendid court 
and on a lonely ■mountam, with men of high antf 
low degree. Sueb men are never fully appreciated 
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during life. They continue to grow after they arc 
dead"_/ 

These are true and weighty and well-considered 
and valuable words There is a traditionally cur- 
rent ^ory about the poet which shows the truth of 
these remarks. One day a poor and ignorant man 
sought his aid He sent him to the king for help 
and told him to tell the king : '0TVi5rrtir?^rflS?a 
(May you be free from the three worries •}. But 
the foolish man went to the king and said 
(May you have the three worries ’) At once Kali- 
dasa got up and told the king that the man blessed 
him and that his idea was as <lated m the following 
verse : 

(May you, when you are sitting on your 
throne, have the trouble of getting up to receive 
honoured visitors. May you, when you are dining, 
be troubled by your children trying to climb up your 
knees May you, when you are in bed, be di^urbed 
in your sleep by the embraces of your queen May 
you have these worries day after day !). It is said 
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that the long applauded the tenliment and hand 
lorndy rewarded the poor man 

It u not potsible to deal here in cxlcmo with 
Kalidata^t descnptioQ of virtues and graces of life 
Such lines as the following show how he knew that 
It IS the hfe of altruism and punty and dharma 
the hfe that refrains from adharma and ncc the hfe 
that revert those worthy of reverence, the hfe that 
IS full of compassion and composure which will be a 
blessing to all here and a source of blessing in heaven. 

mm i 

rpm ooiigstfhtwtw e:iam ii 

(Rsghovicnu I 22) 

{Do.\ 29) 

I am dealing with hu ideals of hfe in my later 
volume 1 do not portae this asped further here.^ 
Nor shall I deal here with hu artiihc nature and 
hu spintuahty as I shall deal with these aspeifts alto 
m that volume 

I shall however deal here at some length with 
hu personal quahties and hu varied and wonderful 
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learning. He was a man of remarkable modeSty 
and urbanity and sweetness and serenity of soul. 
His modesty peeps forth throughout his early and 
mature work as is evident from the following verses: 

3T«T^I I 

Roft R nr?Ts It 

^ ^3fH35n^R|cTR: I 

(Raghuvamit 1.) 

5TR?5rR5T^rT 

W R|RrR: f 

Malavifeatnimitra. 

^q^9i fkg'. | 

^TRrRiR^ R 3«Rrg r: ^rsRfRRrfRg ii 

Do, 
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wiqfhftHTftsqf a fftg naVaRnrraH i 
fti^RTarw«nifflw&?r ii 

(Stktm tala' 

At the same time he had sell rcsped and a 
high sense of the dtgmty of hts art. In the follow 
mg verse his words have a noble ring which contrails 
vnth the noble though boafiful words of Bhava 
bhuti m the equally well known mtrodn(ih)ry verse 
m his Malabmadhava and which shows the di^e 
rencc m nature between the two mighly poets 

3tia:RiOT a eif ^ a atPr a^fJtgjroq. | 
ara! ii 

Kahdasa was a mao of wide and varied and 
even mtennve learning Some may thmk tbal the 
ftory that be became a poet by the grace of the 
Goddess is mconsistant with hs having been a man 
of learning Bat the grace which dowered him 
with poesy led him to poesy throogh learning Ho 
was a mailer of Pdmdn secular and spintual leanmy 
and u fonnd m some respedt to have surprisingly 
modem ideas and to have been far m advance of 
ha 
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Hg was well-versed m scriptural lores in 
grammar, m rhetoric, and in philosophy I shall 
discuss his knowledge of philosophy and a^^thelics 
and poetics and dramaturgy in my laler \olume 
The follov/ing verses may be referred to here by 
way of illu^ration 


(Raghuvamsa. I, II), 

I Do, 2. 


H3;rcl. I 

Kumarasambhava II 12 

?5r%5r erfs^ruf^r^Tsrr j 

Raghuvamsa II 16 

De. XII. 58. 

Kumarasambhava II 27 

Raghuvamsa XV. 9. 
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qarwqa Rjra i 

R*fIinT«ims XV 

Kalidasa knew also many of lfi6 trulfis of geo* 
grliphy and natural science In the well known 
verse 

fit 

Rjt^Dvamsa I 18. 
he shows that he knew how the sun draws 
water m tlie form of vapour and gives it back to ihe 
world as ram to dower the world with fruilfubess 
and sustain Lfe He says the same thing m 
Kumaresdmbhava IV, 44 

rfanftfmnfrrrwi t 

In Raghuvanua, XIir*4 he says 

See also Canto X verse 58 TTic verse 
m the fir^ part of MegKasandesa mns thoi 
^«fRr ^ | 

Thu show how tbc'poet knew that the • firft 
raindrops ^ ore warm on touchmg the healed earth 
He knew (also that m summer cold water come* 


K I 7 
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down the Ganges owing to the melting of the 
Himalayan snows 

Raghuvamsa, XIV, 3 

He knew further that deva-^almg fires increase 
the fertility of the soil . 

Do IX, 80 

He speaks thus about the increase due to 
transplantation of seedlings: 

sTf'TRqfrJt'Httr; ^ i 

Do IV, 37. 

Sakuntala shows that the poet knew ancient law 
and the forms of ancient legal procedure. The follow- 
ing Stanzas show his medical knowledge. He knew 
a serpent-bitten linger muSt be cut off to save the life 
of the man : 

Raghuvamsa I, 28. 

^ I B %«T?rrq; 
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*#^1 <fr OTtTmoil I 

^EffraroTTdiri uftqs’i II 

MaUrikignimilra Ad IV Ver>c4 
Even more r&marl able n FCaJidatas o^rono* 
imeal knowledge His knowledge of the pheno- 
menon of tlie nse of (ides al moonnse is clear from 
(he following verses 

Rsfhursmu V 61 

r«tl=piftT 

KemsressjnbhiTs, HI 67 
He knew (hat it was (he sun s heat (hat kept 
life m bloom on the earth 

Rjighaftira*, V 4 
He knew (hat it was the son s glory (hat OIu 
mrnales (he lunar sphere and shines as (he lunar 
glory He knew also the cause of (be waxing and 
the waning of the moon 

3<fh jfk i 

Do II 22, 



KomarntatnbhaTs VH 8 
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Thus he was quite as modern in this rcspeift as 
when Shelley wiote two thousand years later that 
“ the moon had fed her exhausted form at the 
sunset’s fire ” That he knew the cause of the 
phenomena of amavasya (ohscui alion of the moon on 
new moon days) and of eclipses is clear from the 
following Lanzas. 

Ragiivamsa. VI 1, 33, 
Sakunlala, VIl, 22, 
Raghuvamsa XIV 40, 

Matavikagnimilra Acft. IV Verse 16, 

The sun’s apparent motion is thus referred to- 
fey him : 

?T: } 

Raghuvamsa, XII, 25 

The Idea of Relativity has been very much to 
the fore in modeni , thought Ein^ein’s exposition 
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■of it hargivcn it a new importance a tic\f ap 
5 plication The recent exposition of it^in Lord 
' Haldane s 'great book on The Retgn of T^elaUvily 
'f'bar'given ' a new mtennvenets of meaiimg to its 
‘’Speculative apphcabons and implicabons My pUr 
pose here is not to expound the abftmse idea of 
xelativit^ m all its mamfoldness of appbcalion m the 
vanoiu realm* of modem thought but only to -pomt 
out it* anUcipation m one of the greater and moft 
anaent poets of India 1 do not mean to sagged or 
dale that Kalidasa knew the mathematical implica 
bon* or the saenbfic evidences of the dodrme. 
But I certainly wuh to show that having been 
dowered by nature with a keen imagmabon he was 
•able to realne the truth m an imaginabve way Such 
pocbc anb opabons by later *aenhfic achic^’eraenl* 
-are not unknown in the wefl Tennyson s descnp 
iion m Lcfci^ley Mall adout the * nabon * iury 
■navie* /grappling m the central bipe ” wa* an anba- 
’pabon oh what happened long afterward* in the 
’^gTeaf world war of 1914 

Lord Haldhnc give* u* the following tcDiig 
nBuftrabba m regard to idea of rdatmty *' \\ a 
^ lady drop* her fliaraioj and it seems to her to be 
’ abraded by ' ^avitaUon td the mdddy ^vefnent. 
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it is not difficult, if we make an effort to free our- 
selves from unconscious assumptions, to represent 
this adequately from another conceivable point of 
view For an observer with a sufficiently powerful 
telescope, and himself at such a distance as to know 
nothing of any gravitational attradtion.from the earth, 
it might appear that the eartli and the lady were 
moving upwards with an accelerating or increasing 

velocity, and that when the lady’s parasol slipped 

*■ 

out of her hand it at that moment lo<t its accelerating^ 
push, and relapsed into a rate of motion upwards 
that was uniform and without acceleration In 
consequence it would be obvious to the diAant 
observer that the accelerating pavement and the 
mud had overtaken it, instead of the parasol having 
descended to them The approach in position 
would, for such a distant observer, with co-ordmates 
of reference other than those of the lady on the 
pavement, be one of the earth relatively to the 
parasol, while for the lady the change of position 
would be, according to her mundane co-ordinates, 
one of the parasol relatively to the pavement In 
each case the phenomenon observed would be ob- 
served as it actually happened, and appear as it did 
simply because of the special position of the observer. 
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The relflhoM dcicribed whether ipaliel aj in three- 
bon and distance, oc temporaJ as concerned vnth 
hmc in the beginning and ending o^ the journey of the- 
parasol would depend on the Aandardi of the oh 
server for ihar reality which would therefore ho 
relative only ** 

There are four Aanzas m fCahdasa t works wh^e 
we find hu imagmabve grasp of this matter In the 
Raghavamta (canto XI U vcr« 46) the poet makes 
Sn Rama describe the dhtant (^anga as bang ftHl 
and sKutmg as a pearl necklace on the bread of the 
earth. In canto XIII verse 18 he makes Sn 
Rama describe the appearance ol the earth as he 
travels fad honzonlally in the acnal car Pushpaka 

w Hgynt fJmndk jjRii | 

(The forefl belted earth looks as if it separates 
and flies away from the receding sea) 

The following verse in Ad I of Vikramor 
vanya also describes the swift forward movemenl of 
an aenal car 

•ra dip® ^r: 
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J 


' -ej?^Tl«r^r «^q5ft li 

The following verses in Skkuiitala are equally 
well-known and important and worthy of note / 

^^RT 

^^fk gfri I 

<sfl5?Tr-^T§[5F Jtq?i=rl- < 

^ ?f qr^ sr’qsrqnf I!,' 

" ^ This verse describes ’the appearance of pheno- 

•'^mena from a car swiftly moving along the surface of 
’ the earth. What seemed sm'all suddenly becomes 
va^ in size , what appeared bent or broken is seen 
^'lo'’’be continuous, what is really bent looks 
straight at a distance , what is far comes near and 
what IS near swiftly recedes from view. The 7 th 
'^Adt contains the following remarkable verse * 

^t^ra^rrqnr: 

qx^ It 

This verse describes the appearance bf the 
earth' from a swift-descending aerial car. “The 
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earth seems to flow do^vn the sides of suddenly 
emerging hill lops the trees seem to shoot upwards 
emerging from their envelope of fohage thin flreats 
of water brhliden mlo brokd nvers j and the earth 
seems to bound up towards roe as if it were a ball 
thrown up by some one towards us ” Matali hears 
this description and sees the sight and exclaims that 
the earth rs vaft and fair 

I do not throk it necessary to compare this with the 
illustrationi given above in Lord Haldane s work, 
as such a comparison wOl be obvious to all I may 
in this connedion draw attention to a nmOar des> 
cnption of the earth and (he moon by two western 
poets of remarkable unagmativc vision Goethe says 
m the Prologue to his Famt 

A^th speed though baflhng unobalmg 
Eartli s splendour whirls m ardmg flight 
Its Eden bnghtness altemaUng 
With solemn awe-mspiriDg might 

Ocean s broad waves m wild commotion 
Againit the rock s deep base are hurled 
And with the spheres both rock and oijean 
Eternally arc swiftly hurled" 
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Rossetti sings thus about the moon in his 
Blessed Damozel. 

“ The wild moon was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf 

Kalidasa’s descriptions referred to above seem 
to me to be even more apt and striking and wonder- 
ful and show the power and ampli^e of his 
nund. 

I can go on giving further instances about 
Kalidasa’s learning and knowledge and powers of 
natural observation but I do not think it necessary 
to do so I have said enough to show that he had 
a wonderful extensiveness and intensiveness of mind, 
and that Kalidasa the man is as remarkable as Kali- 
dasa the poet 



CHAPTER VIU 

RItosamhara (The Seasons) 


rriHIS poem Hkc Thonaon* ^eoxoni u lolehr 
deroted to the dehneaboo of the seasoni. 
It, Kke Meghasandtaa and VikroJnortaiiyc ihow# 
KaLdaca s great ongmabty aa an inveotor of new 
artubc moiifs and literary fomu. All the worki 
of KaLdasa are fieeped in natnral lovelmess but this 
poem la ezdonvely devoted to it It u probably 
one of bis earlier prodmfbona as it does not contain 
that power of mazuntun effed tbrongb minimum 
means which is so diaradtenftic of Kis later works as 
of the later works of Shakespeare. In Shakespeare s 
carbefi poems and even his carber plays we find 
lavisbness and r edundan cy whicb represent merely 
the nolous overflow of a nch nay over afiluent, 
imogmabon TTic very same traits a^ found also 
m the early poems of Kahdasa.^ Rutjwi find m it 
his moft inbmale and essenbal charadtfcnftics — his 
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keen vision of nature’s beauties, Ins p ervasive sen- 
suousness, bis power of illuminative simile, and Ins 
power of imaginative description. 

When we compare Kalidasa’s Rilusamhara 
with Thomson’s Seasons we find how widely the 
genius of the one poet differs from that of the other 
Kalidasa's poem is the firs^l poem in the world’s 
Iiteratuie devoted exclusively to the delineation of 
nature. Thomson wrote in a sophisticated age 
which had no keen love of nature Though Kali- 
dasa also wrote in a sophisticated age, he composed 
his poem in a land in which the beauty and sub- 
limity of nature had entered deeply into human life 
Further, Kalidasa has a more natural and inibniflive 
and genuine and reverential love for nature than 
Thomson Thomson’s work is more eloquent and 
rhetoncal hut has less human interest and delicacy 
of touch Mass effects are better described by him 
than by Kalidasa but individual effdts are better 
brought out by Kalidasa. 

When we compare Kalidasa’s nature-poetry 
'vith the nature poetry of Wordsworth and Shelley 
and Keats and Tennyson, we shall be able to feel 
the special graces of his nature-poetry Well I am 
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doing this \Tork m a later chapter and hence refrain 
from d da tin g on that raallcr here I ahall content 
mywdf by merely ftating here that we do not find hi* 
nature poetry inftinfl and ahvc with that overmafter 
mg seme of a divine presence — be it Thought or 
Love — yuma ting nature and communing with our 
soul and kmdling in it moods of calm or of ecstacy 
Nor do we find m it that overpowering sensuous 
ness which we find m Keats treatment of nature or 
that sense of law and mystery which we End in 
Tennyson 8 nature poetry Kalidasa* ircalmcDl of 
nature i* more emotional than ipirtlnal or *ensuoui 
but It 48 very charming and attractive 

Mr A B Keith says m his Classical Sans 
kfii Lllcralwc t A work of his youth i* certainly 
Ritusamhara which has^paid ihe penalty of juy^ 
nilityt by condemnation by modem though not 
anocnlj opinion as the product of some other hand 
Tha view a plainly unsound as ^ was the former 
attempt^ to deny Kalidasa the Malavikagmmitra 
bccaiuc of its mfenonly to his other dramas. It is 
clear that VaUabhatU used the poem, and this t 
shows It to \)G of anaenl dale. It u perfectly tme^ 
thatit falls jshort, of the lalcf poems m ^depthjoff^ 
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poehc insight and feeling, but a comparison, for 
instance of Tennyson’s early poems with the pro- 
duct of his mature years, shows precisely the same 
fact The comparison Is apposite, for Tennyson is 
precisely a parallel to Kalidasa, both are poets not 
so much of inspiration and genius, as of perfect 
accomplishment based on a high degree of talent. . 

No deep feeling, it is true, marks the 

poem, but it is distinguished by a profound sympathy 
with the life of nature and an admirable power of 
describing in pregnant brevity the aspects of Indian 
scenery and life”* This passage contains true and 
clever and acute criticism but it errs in classing 
Kalidasa with Tennyson Kalidasa is a poet of 
inspiration and genuis, nay, is a universal poet 
Tennyson is second-rate as an epic poet and as a 
dramatist, though he excels in lyric and elegiac 
poetry, and is a consummate artist in style Kalidasa 
is great all round and is one of the world’s greatest 
artists m style. Mr. Ryder says well : “It might 
even be said that those rare and happy centuries 
that see a man as great as Homer or Virgil or Kali- 
dasa or Shakespeare partake in that one man of a 
renaissance” He points out also that Kahdasa was a 
highly educated and learned man and that “ in this 
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respect be i» ratKer to be compared with Mfllon and 
Tennyson than with Shakespeare or Bums” and 
that he was completely a master of his learning” 

I would rather compare him with Goethe who also 
was a nmversal poet, who was a master of learning 
bnt was not mastered by learning and who com 
btoed grace and massiveness Mr Ryder pomti 
ont how KaEdasa harmonised and at the same time 
trans^gured the hfc of nature and the Efe of man 
and fhow he was as supreme a poet of natore 
as he was a poet of the human heart In fact 
KaEdasa combmed in an exqinate way perfectioD of 
form and high mtelledoal power and emobonal 
mtensity and radmnt imagmabon and a fine and 
perranve sptrriaal quaEty To quote from Mr 

Ryder again Poetical Euency n not rare 

mteDectnal grasp u not very uncommon bnt the 
combmabon has not been found perhaps more than 
a dozen times since the world began. Because he 
possessed this harmomous combmabon, Kabdasa 
ranks not with Anacron and Horace and Shelley 
but with Sophocles Virgil and Mflton 

The doubt cad on Kabdasa s authorship of the 
poem is an utterly untenable doubt MalEnatha 
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did nol comment upon it evidently because of its 
simplicity and because be confined bis attention to 
the major works of tbc poet. The later writers on 
poetics do mot quote from it because they bad an 
abundance of material in the poet’s longer and more 
mature poems and plajs 

Tbe firsT conto deals with summer (Nidagha) . 

Tbe summer is desciibcd as a season of fierce 
solar beat and desirable lunar Iigbt, of waters in- 
cessantly resorted to by balbers, and of sweet 
evenings Fountains play and scattci spray and 
spicad coolness all around Ci}^tal flooring and 
sandal pa5te increase tbe coolness* F ragrance and 
music abound cvcr\ where. Youthful maidens in 
light silks and radiant Jewels add to tbe sweetness 
of the season. Tbe moon’s pallor becomes more 
pronounced on seeing tbe surpassing beauty of tbeir 
face and form Tbe deer roam about in search of 
water. Tbe serpent fainting with beat curls itself 
up in tbe shadow cast by tbe peacock’s body. The 
lions do not attack the elephants which enter ponds 
in search of coolness The birds feel faint on the 
leafless trees The boars and bisons roam wnldly 
in search of water. The forces are aflame with 
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fofcil fires. With lovely maids and melodious music 
on golden terrace floors they spend the nights of sum 
mer m which the waters smile with lotuses, which is 
fragrant with the odours of Patala flowers, and m 
which it IS sweet to bathe and to seclc cool moon- ' 
beams and garlands of flowers, fhe following are 
a few of the fine Lanzas m the poem 

S5gTOT»9Rnnfr 
f5t^NW»ls^<tmci fttl II 

ftr^ it 

'wsT=fPrai*5i 'tidSittl^^Ht 
g?rete®Rt^^ ^'ncrg^i^ I 
«ntg au fJnw 

Rtfti gsrffesvfft II 

The second canto deals with the ramy season, 
(Vanha) The season u regal m its coming as 

K 1 8 
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the clouds are like elephants and ihe lightning is like 
the royal flag and the thunder sounds like the royal 
drum The sky is full of clouds of diverse degrees 
of darkness, shining like the Nilotpala flower and 
like collyi lum The Chataka birds seek the graci- 
ous drops of ram With thunder as drum, with rain- 
how as bow and lightning as bowstring, and with 
showers of rain as arrows, the season assails the 
hearts of those who are away from their beloved 
wives. With shining grass and other attractions the 
earth shines like a beautiful maiden On hearing 
the sound of thunder the peacocks dance with 
gorgeous tails outspread The swollen rivers rush 
like love-maddened maidens, to the sea, uproohng 
the trees on the banks by the force of their turbid 
waters In such dark and rainy nights lover-seeking 
maidens go to their places of assignation, their way 
being lighted up by the glows of lightning Even 
faulty lovers are forgiven by maidens fnghtened by 
the flashing lightning and the rolling thunder. The 
wives of men who are far away stand in such nights 
disconsolate with tearful eyes and unadorned per- 
sons The bees abandon the flowerless lotus pond 
and seek the outspread tails of the dancing peacocks 
deeming that flowers have blossomed there The 
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Tam-gladdcu«l forcft seems to sm3e wttK blossomed 
flowcrt The wmd shaken booths make us feel that 
the forest is dancmg m joy The season like a 
lover decks maidens with flowers The following 
are some of the fine verses m this canto which says 
at the end that the rainy season— which has many 
graces and fasemates the mmds of maidens and is the 
friend of parched trees and creepers and is the Me 
of all — fulfil all thy desires" 

afftiEJTnftvrwTisflrT 

I 

^ u^rw n^iPuHiH. It 
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l^si 

q=!iTf^r^q .1 

Rrq^r^3=5n^^^req§5^i‘ i 

m?ir RJCRFf: ^Rei: If 

Rq^qr flfe?ff ^gcgqjr 

W ^ra^rf^^apFn-. 1 
qd^ci ?j^i: q^^ciT 

qicnq'q^ R^^q^TT^rqi ii 

|q ^q?aT* 

5qq5fqi%ci^i^: i 

q^^fe^rfqq^f'E^^qqV ii 
qfSRisr JTi^j^'Vfq: R^^qT 

fq^=qqq^q?%: ^'^\ 

5^5T^: q5TrcT^5q5If2r I^q; \\ 
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fRVlV ftfJfvK I 
^ snftjri snonjA 
fipfig ^ ffW5Tt II 

The third canto dcfcnbes Autumn (Saraf) 
Autumn comei LTe a new bnde Her dre« i* the 
lilocsomed Kata her face u the lotus the sound 
of her anklet ts the vmce of the swan and her body 
IS the npened com The season cnTeloF>s the world 
m whiteoess by Sttmg the earth with ICasa 6owcrr the 
nights with moonbeams, the ftreams with swans* the 
ponds with KumuJa flowers, the forefis with sapta 
pama trees m flower and the gardens with Malab 
blossoms. TTie sky with its wmd tossed white clouds 
looks like a kmg fanned by yak taO fans. Tlie sky 
B dark bloc Kke coUynum the earth u red with 
bandhooka flowers and lotus blossoms abound 
'everywhere. The mghl like a yonng girl shmcs 
with her moonface free from the voi of eloud and 
decked with radiant }cwel lie flars and dressed m 
4he while silk of moonlight The breerc shakes the 
hearts of yonth when it shakes the gram laden Aalks 
and makes the blossomed boughs dance with )oy 
•and causes the lotus flowers to have a jocund danr^. 
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The rainbow and the lightning arc seen no more 
The lovely gait of maidens is conquered by the 
swans , the beauty of ihcir faces is vanquished by 
the loveliness of the lotus flowers , their loving 
glances are thrown into the shade by Ncclotpala 
flowers, and their sportive eyebrows are surpassed 
by playful rivulets The cloudless blue sky with its 
moon and stars slimes like tlie lovely tank filled with 
emerald waters and radiant with the Kumuda 
flovrers and swans The brcL7X is cool , the sky is 
clear and cloudless; the waters are clear, and the 
moon and the stars light up the universe May your 
minds be gladdened by the autumnal season wth her 
lotus face and Neclotpala eyes and Kasa garment * 
The following fine stanzas may be remembered 

RiRr II 
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nm»n 

jfk iTO^aP^ nren ii 

HRfliaOTKrsjgilt^TOig, I 

T^nspwjif qra^fi fug^i 

R^««<<ra Beil RTi^ni II 

g^fear nlanfRiRi 

«ftwilB&5'TE3lfR ftsiftaifR 

^BOTie i)ftit«!gfiiw>: ii 

rpjgif^aiRf irufefeiaHi 
•wmrinTiRi BireJiT ijNmRrg i 
f?TBeft3]ij5jrr srpi etin^iiPTf 
irsft (VnaJm ^SHWiKRnJiq ii 

eif? mfer ^ftnr 

f^RBeim eetmt i 
fiminegRRie 5 rppht 
ft nafaium e i Bifra qmr< < f^ a H. ii 
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si%r^5r3 It 

We now come to the canto descnbmg Winter 
(Hemanta) The lodhra trees are in bloom The 
corn is ripe. The lotus is not to be seen. There is 
falling snow everywhere Maidens discard their silken 
{[arments They dry their tresses with fragrant smoke. 
The icicles are like the teardrops shed by the season 
for causing discomfort to women. The tanks 
shine with dear waters which are radiant with excited 
swans and blossomed Neelotpala flowers The 
snow-ripened Pnyangu creeper is pale like a love- 
lorn maid. Lovers sleep in dose embrace, their 
mouths perfumed with flower-fragrant wine and 
their persons odorous with scented breath The 
maidens seek the morning sun after the love-vigils of 
the night May you have bliss in this snowy season 
which has many good traits, which fascinates the 
mmds of maids and inclines them to love, in which 
the villagers are eager about their ripe harvests, 
which is always sweet to the mind, and in which 
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ibe Krauncha birds abound m aifhvity Tbe foDow 
mg are some of tbe fine fianzas m tbis canto 

fiifbmT n'TajjMRt ^iRi^Tsr! ii 

!f BHtftsfift 'reift SHt*! « 

qr^ tnnqft f^«iwra^% 

tl^URT Bgg I 

fitf> ftny 

ftqrwim rnft fw^t?fm ii 

gvjTBquftfRgnf^Bqqir 
ftvtBqri g^«ftB9tir i 
q<w<.i|f5nftRTmnft 

Ttq MHlsngR® II 





Btraqfttwfw ’B^wnren'nfto 


qftnn 'srei qs gta qs n 

Tbe next canto describes tbe season of Dew 
(S/ifro) It IS beanbfnl witb gathered barrests, 
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screaming Kraunchas, and intensive love. The 
wmdows are shut The help of fire and sun and 
heavy garments and maiden’s warm embraces is 
sought Sandal and moon and terrace and breeze 
are abandoned None stirs out in nights bright with 
snow and ^tar With betel and wine and perfume- 
censers maidens enter their halls of sleep. They for- 
get and forgive the errors and defedls of their 
lovers. May the dewy season wherein sweet 
Viands are enjoyed, and love is sweet to the umted 
and bitter to the separated lovers, and which is 
sweet with npe com and sugarcane confer happiness 
on you The following noteworthy verses occur m 
this canto , 

iTWq. 1 
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^ mm i* 

We now come lo Spring beloved of the pocU 
m general and of Kalidasa in partacular The Gita 
says that Spring u God t spcaa) mamfestabon among 
the seasons ^vud Aravmda Ghosc thmts 

that the poet s poem on Summer u fine that there ts 
a fallmg oS m the next two cantos which however 
have more 6msh if less vigour that the next cantos 
are poor and that the poem on Spring is not superb 
and supreme but is a faOure I have shown above 
how the firfi 5ve cantos maintam the same high 
level and aO of them have the same drawbacks 
and merits In the poem on Spring which Ghose 
well calls the royal season of the Indian year” 
Kahdasa is at hts bed as it u full of colour and 
perfume and sweetness m which he delights The 
wamor Spring u come with the mango blossom as 
his sharp arrow and with crowds of bees as the 
bovfstrmg of his sugarcane bow to pierce the hearts 
of men and maids Everything is fair — the trees 
are fair With Sowin the ponds -with lotuses, the 
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maidens with amorous passion, the winds with per- 
fume, the evenings with bliss, and the days with 
beauty. The god of Spring confers auspiciousness 
(Saubhagya) on tanks with gem-set steps and moon 
faced maidens and blossomed mango .trees Scarlet 
garments are seen everywhere The Karnikara 
flower attains a new loveliness in the maiden’s ear, 
the moka blossom has a new glory in her dark 
tresses, and the mallika flower attains a new splen- 
dour on their persons. Sandal paste shineson their 
breasts, and bracelets and -wristlets and belts shine 
on their arms and hips Their frames have a 
new glow of loveliness and their hearts have a new 
glow of love Light silken garments are worn by 
them. The male cuckoo drunk with the honey of 
the mango bloom kisses his beloved ; and the male 
bee in the lotus flower hums his love to the objedt of 
his passion The wind-shaken mango tree with 
light-red tender leaves and sweet flowers fires the 
hearts of maids with amatory passion. The Asoka 
with its wealth of red blossoms fill the hearts of 
youth with love’s soka (melancholy). The earth, 
wth J^imsuJ^a groves which are in bloom and look 
like trees on fire, shines like a red-garmented bride. 
Have not the Kimsuka trees, shining like the beaks 
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of parroU, and the Kamfkoi'<^ u* bloom caoicd 
pam to lovcn already? Yet cackoos vnth sweet tone* 
add to the pauL Shaking the blossomed mango 
trees and spreading the sweet lone* of the cuckoo 
everywhere, the springtide breeze, free from the 
cold of snow blows as it likes ravuhing and bearing 
away the heart* of men The garden* arc sweet 
with KumuJa Bower* which arc white like the 
laughter of women They fasonatc even the passion 
less hearts of samts. What then about the passionate 
hearts of youth? The teparoled lovers, on seeing the 
blossomed and odorous mango trees, shut their eyes 
and noses and weep and grave. May happmess be 
bestowed on you by the worfd-conquenng God Kama 
(Cupid) who IS accompanied by the God of Spring 
whose supreme arrow i* the mango bloom whose 
bow is the palasa Bower whose bowstring is a string 
of bees, whose royal white ombreDa is the radiant 
moon, whose rutted elephant is the fragrant sooth 
wind, and who has got the cuckoos as the hymners 
of his glory The following arc some of the finest 
poems m this canto 
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;ft?rT^fl^rninr§^nit u 

«fW5^« 5:^1 fenrg \ 
n^nirter aHf^ 

^ Pm^tgr^ 1 1 

'^^fAr RyJer sayi dacnpbon ii not 

ob]e<5tive bul deals wth the feelings awakened by 
each icasoa m a pair of young loveri Indeed ihc 
poem might be called a Love s Caleodar^Thu « m 
my opmion a ^v^ong estimate The poem has both 
objeifhTe and sub^edire dements. It has its merits 
and defects bat it does not make nature a mere 
annexure to human feding It u of great beanty and 
IS m the charactensbc vein of Kabdasa. It has got 
a great exnberence of teosuonsness and abounds m 
fine piflures and rich nnagery expressed m simple 
and attradive and mdodious language. Professor 
Macdonnell says ‘With glowing desenpbons of the 
beauties of Nature, m which crobc scenes arc inter 
fpased the poet adrodly interweaves the expression 
of human emobons. Perhaps no other work of 
Kalidasa s manifests so strikingly 'the poet s deep 
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sympathy with nature, his keen powers of observa- 
tion and his skill in depicting an Indian landscape 
in vivid and glowing colours'* Nature can be loved 
for itself or for its spiritual appeal or its responsive- 
ness to our emotional needs. The fact that in 
Kalidasa’s Nature poetry we do not see mass effects, 
or a sense of the spiritual message of Nature to our 
soul should not justify us m rejecting it as an inferior 
artistic achievement. It is true also that we do not 
find in him that minute observation of nature or that 
scienbfic accuracy which delights in Tennyson and 
some other modern poets '^o Kalidasa, as to 
Shakespeare, Nature was largely a frame for the 
mounting of his picfture of human love He surrounds 
with Nature’s phenomena the drama of human life. 
The appeal of Nature to him, as to Shakespeare, is 
emotional rather than intellectual or spiritual.'^At the 
same time the general aspects of Nature are not for- 
gotten by him. There is also the pervasive presence 
of his power of illuminative simile and his talent of 
concentrated expression of original ideas and fancies. 
It may be said that all the six cantos are full of des- 
criptions of lovely women and that woman is a httic 
loo much in the foreground and nature a little too 
-'much in the background "^ut we must remember that 
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the aim of Kalidasa u tolmk Nature to human life not 
by the link of intellect or the Imk of the ipirV\bul 
by the link of emobon In the emotional treatment 
of nature as rcspooiDe to human feeling love can 
ne^cr be absent but must be necessarily in the fore 
ground of poetic desenpUon That is the reason 
why whfle endeavouring to depict \anous outward 
aspects and phases of Nature as they are m them 
selves, the po^Ttnes agam and again to describe 
how each season afiecis the loye moods of lovers in 
union and in separation We must not seek ^ the 
poem for what is not meant to be there and what 
not there But we must admire it for its variety pf 
posibvc achievement m its aim of presenbng to us 

Such sight! os youthful poeli dream 

On summer ercjiy haunted stream 



CHAPTER IX 


Kumarasambhava. 

Kumarasamhhava or the Birlh of the War- 
God h an cp\c poem m seventeen cantos and con- 
tains 1 096 <lanzas Tlie ^ory of the poem was taken 
by Kalidasa from the Siva Purana and the Skanda 
Parana and other Puranas and Ililiasas While the 
^ory of Rama had been rendered in a peerless form 
by a great poetic genius, the itory of Skanda had not 
been so handled before Kalidasa’s time Kalidasa 
could hence giv c the reins to his con^trueftive and 
pictorial imagination. The subjcdl enabled him to 
combine grand descriptions of nature and beautiful 
dehneations of love, to bring near to us by the 
attradive gravitational force of his genius what was 
far off in lime and in space, and to inspire us by a 
suggestive representation and idealisation of the 
Indian concept of heroism. 
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Epic poetry requires large canvas and heroic 
figures and an amplitude and mtensivenets of light 
and shade and confers on the readers a higlier range 
of mind and a more ardent and pas«onale punty of 
heart and a thrilled dilatation of soul An authentic 
epic will be m touch with the folt spirit and wiD try 
to sum up the great racial concepts of life here and 
hereafter It will deal with a heroic age and a 
gionous theme with intensity and conviction It 
win not aim at mventmg a flory hut wiU take np the 
epic matenal ftored in the nabonal mmd and sohL* 
mate rt by a new artiftic sense of value* and beaobe* 
and ]oys m life and by high symbolism and true 
artiAic stgmficance and purposivencss. More than 
anything else it muft turn upon the doing of persons 
of high heroism of soul It has been well said A 
ftory weighted with epic purpose could n^ proceed 
at aD unless it were expressed m persons big cooogh 
to support It” Furtber an epK wiU employ super 
natural machinery as a means of elevation of feehog 

In Homer we have the ideahsabon of courage 
but we have not got high spiritual eiallabon In 
\^rgil we have a luxunoos dreaming about the 
legendary ongm of the Roman race. In Cld we have 
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an idealisation of loyalty In Dante we have a gieat 
poem on iiell and heaven but the earthly intereft is 
slight and theology impedes the soaring wnngs In 
Milton we have an exalted and sonorous poem on 
a high and noble theme i e I he origin and fall of man 
but he IS weighed down by the Biblical narrative 
He fails in his delineation of Heaven and has made 
Satan more intere^ing than God The two great 
epics of India are of a supreme elevation and attrac- 
tiveness The Ramayana has been called the Epic 
of the household The Mahabharata has been 
described as the epic of civil and political life They 
are at the same time descriptive of the higher human 
ideals of Santi and Bhakli and Moksha as revealed 
to man by incarnate Godhead by precept and 
example. 

Kahdasa had to strike out a path of his own to 
avoid treading the way already trodden by the 
cohorts of sublime ideas expressed in the t\vo im- 
moital epics of Valmiki and Vyasa In his Kumara- 
sambhava and Raghuvamsa he chose two great and 
exalted themes and dealt with them in a new and 
original epic maimer by addmg the graces and 
i^sources of condensed ^nd delectable poetic ex- 
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prcstloa to a heavenly story and a itory of men of true 
bnghnes* of soul We con never reabse the ongma 
Illy of hia poetic aim and epic method unless we 
•compare his epic stones with their prototypes as 
-found ra older materials. He belonged to a later 
and more cnitured and sophisticated age than theix 
But his epics, though they are national epics Hke 
their works, arc not mere artiEoal pscudo-epic poems 
which are merely narrative poems TTiey have the 
true epic note as he belonged to a heroic age and 
they oombme epic sublimity with poetic beauty 

The epic poem Aarts with one of the mod 
suggeftive and imaginabve and magnificent verses in 
language In the northern qaarltr there is the deity 
ensouled King of moimlams named Himalaya whidh 
spanning both the eaAem and wedem oceans, 
remains like the measuring rod of the entire earth 
The Indian civilisation is the gift — nay the child — 
of the Himalayas The epic poem which is a poem 
of Indian heroism naturally begins with a splendoar 
•of description of the Himalaya. The poet speaks of 
the raounlam range as ensouled by divinity He hints 
further (hat the Indian avihsabon is the standard— 
the measuring rod m respect of universal culture. 
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The magnificent description then proceeds with 
true epic amplitude and sublimity. All the brightest 
gems and life-saving medicinal herbs are found in 
the mountain-range The very quintessence of 
earthly gifts is there. As the mountain is the 
birthplace of countless precious stones its perennial 
snow is no blot on its loveliness One defeat 
amid^ a multitude of virtues is lost like the dark 
spot in the rays of the moon It shines with many 
glorious tints like llie evening clouds The Siddhas 
who enjoy life on its slopes fly up to its sunlit peaks 
when the highest clouds reach up to its slopes The 
speeding tempests fill the holes in its bamboo clusters 
with shrill harmonies Its shining herbs give forth 
unht and inextinguishable radiance during night Its 
dark caves are the haunts of owls The Chamara 
deer run about waving their tails and seem to fan 
King Himalaya with yak-lail fans which are the 
insignia of royalty The Creator, seeing its value for 
sacnfices and its protedive power, made it the 
monarch of all mountains. 

King Himalaya married Mena and had a son 
named Mainaka Their next child was the goddess 
who is the Mother of the Universe. Her earlier 
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rncarnabon wai Dakihayam and iHe wai then ihc 
vpotue o( God Siva. She abandoned her form by 
meaiu of Yoga and took birth as the daughter of 
Himalaya At her birth sweet and doslless ant spread 
]oy all around conch shells were sounded m heaven 
and celeihal flowers were showered on the earth and 
the whole universe felt a sadden thrill of bliss She 
grew like the crescent moon She was named ParraU 
and Uma By her birth the Himalaya was both 
punGed and beautiGed as a lamp by a flame and as 
the universe by the Ganga and as a wise man by 
dnaplined speech During her education all the 
saences which she knew m her former mcamalion 
sought her just as the swans seek the Ganga m 
autumn and as the mnatc splendours of lucent 
medional plants seek it when night time comes. 

Then she attained the season of maidenhood 
which IS an unartGaal ornament to the frame which 
IS a non vmous intoxicant of the tenses and the mmd 
and which u Cupid s arrow diHefenl from and higher 
than his flower arrows. Her frame was mvefled 
with beauty by youth and shone like a pidore 
touched up by the brush and like a lotus opened by 
the solar rays Her feel shone Ukc moving lotuses 
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Ker gait was like that of the swan ; her legs and 
thighs were Well-made and plump and fair , her 
arms were full of softness of curve and sweetness of 
tint , they were sdfter than flowers and were hence 
the means by which Cupid vanquished God Siva 
when his own flower-arrows failed , her breasts 
were the ornaments of her ornaments , the goddess 
of beauty who could not feel the splendour of the 
mtion in the lotus or the perfume of the lotus in the 
rnoori began to reside in the face of Uma which had 
the splendour of the moon and the perfume of the 
lotus; her smile lighting up her lips looked like the 
co-appearance of leaf and flower or of coral and 
pearl, when she spoke with her ambrosial voice, 
even the cuckoo’s tones seemed harsh like a Veena 
with broken strings, her timid and bashful glances 
were like those of Partied fawns , her eyebrows 
excelled Cupid’s bow in loveliness, in short she was 
created by the Creator with the quintessential loveli- 
ness of all the lovely things in the universe. 

One day the sage Narada came to King 
Himalaya. Seeing Uma by her father’s side, he 
predicted that she would become the spouse of God 
Siva and become one-half of His divine form. 
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Himalaya did nol think of any one but God Siva as 
Uma s lord for which glory but the sacred Fire 
can receive the sacred oblabon ? Bui he could not 
bring himself to make a duwa requefi of God Siva 
lest his fequefl should meet with rcjcdion. 

Ever since the dtsappearande of Dakshayani, 
God Siva lived a lonely and tpousdess hfe and 
began to pradise penance on the Hnnalayas. Then 
King Himalaya left Uma vnth her companions to 
serve the aoitcre God Bui God Snra was unmoved 
by the transcendental loveliness of Uma and wu 
immersed m hu auAere penance. But she conlinued 
to fender sacred service to him Her faligne was 
soothed by the rays from the moon on the God s 
head and she delighted m her service. 

At this time the gods who had been troubled 
by the demon Taraka beyond forbeiu'ance went to 
Brahma the creator Indra led the deputabon and 
Bnhaspati was their spokesman Bnhaspati said 
We bow to you who wert sdf'exutent m glory 
before the creation and who became the Trmity 
afterwards to rule and gmde the three Gonas (cosmic 
prmaples) On the cosmic waters you scattered the 
seed of Lfc from which the- manifcAed world has 
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tciken shape You took a male form and a female 
form and became the parents of the world. Your 
sleep and waking cause the dissolution and the 
creation of the umverse You are the causeless 
cause and the deathless death and the kingless king 
of the universe. You are the source of the Vedas, 
you are both Prakriti and Purusha” This hymn 
in the second canto is one of the noWe^ in all litera- 
ture. Brahma replied : “Why have you all come 
together ! Why has the glory of your faces faded 
like stars seen through mi^t. Though 1 have created 
the world, its protedtion is in your hands ” Then 
Bnhaspati told him about their troubles and requested 
him to create a Commander-in- chief of the armies of 
the Gods to fight the demons and re^ore vidtory to 
the heavenly arms Brahma replied . “It was 1 that 
gave a boon to Taraka. Even a poisonous tree is 
not fit to be cut down by the hand which planted it 
Only God Siva’ s son can save you God Siva is 
the Supreme Light shining beyond darkness Even 
God Vishnu and I cannot know His full glory: Try^ 
to charm His mind by Uma’s loveliness. Their 
child will bring you Vidtory” The Creator then 
disappeared from their view. 
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The third canto alto u one of the lineft poerai 
m htcraturc- Indra went back to hea\*cn and 
thoQght of God fCama (Copid) Kama appeared 
at once and atked him *Whal do you with me 
to do ? Shall I break the penance of any ascetic 
atpinng to thy hcarcnly seal ? I shall make him 
grve up the path to liberation and iKall impnion him 
m the coy glances of lovely women Whotc wealth 
and nghteousness thaU I overthrow with lose of 
lexnal pleatore } Do yon wish any beautiful maiden 
denying yoor love to seek you ivilh love > I shall 
overcome even God Siva on your account and to 
please you.*' Indra replied I know your proivess 
My weapon Vajra (thunderbolt) is powerlets before 
penance. But thy ihalli overthrow even penance. I 
wnh you to conquer God Siva s penance and make 
him love Uma. Your friend the God of Spring 
(Vasanla) will go with you." TTien God Kama 
and hts wife Rah went with God Vasaiita to tlie 
place of God Siva s penance 

A sodden and radiant and perfumed spring 
spread dehght everywhere When the sun began 
to go to the goddess of the North the fragrant wulh 
wmd Wcw gently like the love laden ttgh of the 
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goddess of the South. The Asoka bur^ into unusual 
bloom The mango trees were full of tender leaves 
and flowers The cuckoo with his voice sweetened 
by the eating of tender mango shoots sent out his 
liquid notes summoning all to the pleasures of love 
The Beauty of the Season had the bee as her 
forehead-mark and touched her mango-leaf lip with 
a bnghter tint Amatory passion fired all hearts. 
Even creepeis hugged trees in a closer embrace 
But the place of God Siva’s penance was unaltered 
irt the leaft The trees were moveless , the birds 
and bees were voiceless, and the whole hermitage 
looked like a painted scene God Kama beheld God 
Siva in dismay God Siva sat in meditation like a 
rainless cloud and a waveless sea and a lamp set in a 
windless spot This contrasted picture is one of the 
moS pidluresque and magnificent portions m the 
poem 

Cupid was overcome with despondency and 
fear when he saw God Siva in meditation unmindful 
of the Spring and the glory of beauty and of love His 
bow and arrows slipped from his hands without his 
knowledge At that moment Uma came there with 
two foreft-goddesses as if with the objedl of fanning 
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by her beauty hii hcromn into flame She wore 
spring flowers which were fairer than rubies and 
gold and pearls. She fooled, m her enmion dress 
hie a blossomed creeper Her belt of fCcsara 
flowers looked like a second bow of Cupid She 
^vas waving off with a lotus flower the intrusive bee 
which hovered near her red lips atiradled by the 
perfumed sweetness of her breath At that time 
God Siva came down from the plane of meditation 
mlo hu ordinary consaousnets. Uma scattered 
flowers at hu feet and bowed low before him God 
Siva blessed her sayuig May you have as your 
husband one who will not care for any other woman 1 
At that time Cupid fixed to his bow the shaft called 
sammohana (the fasemafor) God Si\a felt his 
flxity of thoQght to be in a wavermg ftate and was 
agitated a Ottle'llke the sea at moonnse, and looked 
at Uma*s fair face Uma also expressed her long 
log by her coy and averted looks God Siva then 
refirained -hmiielf and turned round to see who 
caused such agitation of mmd He saw God Copid 
about to loosen hu shaft from hu bent bow A 
sudden flash of flame shot forth from hu ihtfd eye 
m ha forehead Thu godsjhoqtcd out ‘O Lord I 
Caliti thy anger*’ But m a moment the 'flame 
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/educed Cupid to ashes God Siva at once dis- 
appeared. Uma went back m shamefaced sorrow 
and was taken by Himalaya to his palace. 

Then follows the fourth canto which is one of 
the ma^erpieces of literature It contains the lament 
of Kama’s wife Rati She fell into a swoon and 
then woke up and broke into a heart-rending lament 
She cried and said . “You who wert the archetype 
and exemplar of all beauty in the universe art gone 
and yet I live and do not go to pieces How hard 
IS woman’s heart * You have gone like a rushing 
Mood tossing me aside like a flower. We had not a 
moment’s harshness. Yet why do you hide your- 
self ? Or do you remember any playful chastise- 
ments by me 7 You said often that I dwelt in your 
heart. How could you then be burnt and yet I be 
whole ^ I shall in a moment follow thee who ha^t 
juft started for a new world But the whole .uni- 
verse has been shattered by God, for all joy is thy 
gift. Who, in thy absence, can lead the feet of 
maidens to their yearning lovers ? The moon who 
is your fnend will know that his rising is vain in your 
absence and will not care to round his thm crescent 
into fulness To whom will the mango blossom be- 
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come an arrow? The bees which you ^v^ll no longer 
use as your bowflnng lament with me. Wake up 
my lord Teach the sweet toned cuckoo how to be a 
messenger of Io>e Thy decoration on m> person is 
seen but thou art not to be seen Through the gate 
of flame I >vill fly to thee. What became of thy friend 
the Cod of Spring? Has he loo been reduced to 
ashes ?** Then Vasanla appeared before Iicr Seeing 
him she broke into a passion of gnef because sorrow 
u intense at sight of friends. She said My lord I 
Win you not relent at leafl for the sake of your fntnd 
Vasanla Lo\e may be inconstant but fnendihip u 
Aeedfait O Vasanta! Your fnend Has gone like an 
extinguished flame. I sumvc like a wick 7*he 
moonlight disappears with the moon and the light 
mng vanishes with the cloud Es*cn mannnate things 
show me my way I shall, embraemg my lord s ashes 
lie on a bed of flame as on a bed of flowers. When 
you offer your execpnol pft of water, give both of us 
but one handful because be will nmer dnnk apart 
from me Offer us mango blossoms as they were 
dear to him** Suddenly she beard an aerial \oicc 
de^re Forbear 1 You will be omted to your 
lord again. When God Siva mames Uma he 
vrould restore your hnbsancTs form and Bfc" 
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The fifth canto is one of the mo^t beautiful 
poems in all literature It describes Uma’s penance 
Uma censured hei fruitless loveliness because the 
fiuil of beauty is love She yearned to make tier 
beauty fiuitful by penance Her mother dissuaded 
her in vain, for who can turn back a desireful mind 
oi a downwaid-coursing stream^ With hei fathei’s 
leave she began to practise a severe penance She 
caft aside her silken garments and her shining gems 
She put on a dress of bark but her beauty shone out 
theiefore, for not only bees but even moss lends 
charm to a lotus flower She who felt even 
flowei-bed rough lay on the bare floor The 
sages come to see her unparallelled au^erities 
In her hermitage animals which are natural enemies 
lived m amity, and the tree yielded whatever was 
desired Such was the power of her penance 
Surrounded by four fires she gazed on the sun with 
an unwavering gaze She lived only on cloud-given 
water and the lunar rays which fell on ber person 
As she gave up even the eating of leaves, she . was 
called Aparna 

One day a young Brahmachari entered her 
hernutage He said to her . “Is your penance pro- 
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grcsnngwcU? Your penance u peerlcu 1 have 
a queihon lo ask you ? Born of ihe Creator f 
direct line dowefed with the lum of all beauty, 
blessed Nvith matchless wealth and radiant youth 
what can yon seek } If you seek n husband for* 
bear lo perform penance because a prcaous gem 
seeks not but u sought Take half my penance to 
secure your aim Uma then signalled lo her 
companion to speak in reply On hearing the object 
of her penance the joulh said How can I 
praise your aim > How can your hand bear lo 
dasp m wedding his serpent-decorated hand ? How 
can you dwell m his lonely and fearful haunts ^ 
How can you Iq bear nde h« old bull ? His eyes 
are unusual bu buth is unknown the air is his 
garment has he got anything that is sought m 
bridegrooms ?" Uma then broke forth in angry 
words You do not know God Srvo. Men of low 
mmds hate the superior and unundentood ways 
of great souls. He u the saviour of the ivorld 
Being a pauper he is the source of all wealth Living 
m cremabon^grounds he u the Lord of the omverse. 
Dreadfnl m seeming he is known as Siva (the auspi> 
aous) Who knows Him well ? Before him on 
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his old Indra riding on his divme clephanl. 

Who caP crealor 

of even 1^^^^ Creator? Wliy should I dispute with 
youO lyly mind is fixed on him and true love heeds 
not othef^' opinions I will not hear you. Not 
only he traduces holy persons commits sin, he 

who hea*"^ abuse is a sinner as well. I shall go 
away’’ turned, Siva — lor such was the 

in his o^vn form held her. Smitten with 

sudden ^ashfulnes she could neither slop nor go. 
God Si^'^ ** From today I am thy sla\e 

bought ^^y penance” When she heard those 
blessed t'^^rds the pam of her penance slid away 
from her’ all effort loses its pain of driving when 
effort is crowned with success 

In this canto the verse has a majestic cadence 
of Its o\/"* 'Fhe poet is wrapt above his usual self 
in descri^^g the pure victory of devotion as com- 
pared w’*^F the failure of loveliness. Rabindranath 
Tagore *n his essay on Kalidasa, the 

Moralist- ‘*FIe shows Cupid vanquished and burnt 
to ashes,' nnd in Cupid’s place he makes triumphant 
£1 powef ^hat has no decoration, no helper — a 
power tP^n with austerities, darkened by sorrow”. 
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He pomta out how Kalidata reicrrci the beat re- 
•ource* of his art for the love stnppcd of aH the ex- 
ternal robes of beauty and circled vnth the pore while 
halo of goodness " He says Physical charm »■ 
not the highest glory or soprenie bcanty in a wo- 
man Submission to 5p/r//ua/ beauty is no defeat, 
it IS a voluntary offering of self The highest 

rank among our women is that of the matron Child 
buth IS a holy sacrament m oar country He shows 
how a E^opcan poet would have ended Sakun^ 
tala with the agony of the hng on recovering the lost 
nog and Kumarasamhhaifia with the gnef and shame 
of Parvab at the faOurc of her assault on Snras 
heart** Thus Kabdasa is not a poet of mere aes- 
thebe pleasure In him as in Valmila and Vyasa, 
we find the mner sonefum sanctorum of renunoaboa 
m the nudft of the vast and glittering enter temple of 
sense delights. 

Uma then sent word to God Siva to request 
her father to give her m mamage, God Siva then 
thought of the Seven Sages. They started at once 
along with Arondhab for Kailasa They bathed m 
the heavenly Ganga. They wore garments of gold- 
en bark and had rosaries of gems m thetf hands 
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The Sun bowed with reverence to them on seeing 
their higher flight They were the auxiliary crea- 
f©rs of the universe God Siva treated all of them 
with respect, because in the eyes of the great it is 
character and not sex that counts On learning 
God Siva’s desire they said “Our scriptural studies 
and sacrifices and our austerities have borne fruit to- 
day as the Lord of the universe has found a use for 
us He IS the most blessed of mortals in whose 
mind you reside How much more blessed are we 
who dwell m your divine mind I Why should we 
express our thougts to you who reside m the hearts 
of all ?” God Siva told them that he desired 
Parvati as his bnde for serving the puposes of the 
Gods and the welfare of the woild. The sages then 
went to King Himalaya. Here follows another fine 
description of the Himalayas in the sixth canto The 
glory of the descending sages shone hke the succes- 
sion of imaged suns inside disturbed waters. King 
Himalaya received them with reveience and said to 
them “Your unforeseen coming looks like a sudden 
shower without the appearance of clouds, and hke a 
sudden fruitage without the fore-appearance of 
bloom On seeing you I feel like a man in swoon 
re-attainmg consciousness. I feel like iron trans- 
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formed mto gold I fee) like one raised from earth 
to Heaven The loach of‘yotir feel hai made this 
moimtam holy so as to confer hotmess on all I 
have been made doubly sacred by the descent of iKe 
Ganges and by the touch of yonr fecL TTus manimale 
mounlam frame of mmc has been punfied by your 
loach and this animate body has become sacred by 
rU service unto you You bave Dlummed me without 
and wilhm My queen and my daughter and I 
and our aD are yours** Then Angirasa as the 
spokesmen of the sages said Your mmdit as ele 
vated as your peaks. You are God Vishnu s mam 
fcflation among mountains Your fame and your ri- 
vers purify the world. The moOn crested God Siva 
vrho u the Supreme God and who is the Supreme 
Yogi thy daughter as his bnde. She is the Mo- 
ther of the umverse jusl os He u lU father** While 
the sages made this request Parvali with coy and 
'bended face counted the petals of the If^fos flower 
sportively held m her hand Though Himalaya wu 
OTer]oyed, he looked at hit queen Mena, because m 
bndal matlcrtracn see only through the cyesiof their 
Wire*. Mena being a pcrfed.wHe had DO desires apd 
ideas apartfrom thoto of her lord. Himalaya then 
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said to the sages: “My daughter is our reverential 
offering to the soul of the Universe. Your sacred selves 
have made the request. I have now attained the 
consummation of my mantal felicity. My daughte^ 
who is the chosen bride of the Three-eycd god bows 
to you”. The sages blessed her. Arundhati took 
her on her lap and blessed her The marriage was 
fixed for the fourth day. God Siva learnt from them 
the result of their mission and spent the three long 
days in impatient longing. If love could touch God, 
how can man be but helpless when impelled by 
love ^ 

The seventh canto is another magnificent piece 
of poetry The bridal procession of Siva and the wed- 
ding of Siva are described with all the splendid re- 
sources of Kalidasian art. The capital of King Hi- 
malaya was made a mass of splendour. Flowers 
were strewn in the Greets in abundance, Silken 
banners fluttered everywhere. Festoons deco- 
rated the entire city. The matrons dressed and de- 
corated Parvati for the bridal hour. She shone with 
fuller glory like the lunar orb lit up in the night by 
the solar rays. Her beauty was so entrancing that 
the attiring ladies would not take their eyes from her 
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when they drejsed her in a 'roheol while nUc 
Thir dried her bathed Iretsa vnth (ragtant imohe 
and decorated them with fragrant flowen She 
■then ihone She a blottomed creeper or hVc the itaT^ 
lit »ty In the meantime the Seven Mother* — Brah 
■ mi and other* — placed before God Siva garment* 
and ornament* of glory He merely touched lhe»e 
■out of reipecl lor therm But by His dhrme will he 
became m a moment a youth m bndnl glory Hi* 
holy ashe* became a sandal paste. The sbull on hu 
head became a ihtning crown Hu efephanl »bn 
■became shmmg dt. The *espent* on hu body be- 
oame shmmg gem*. What further hcad-omameat 
did he need who had the pure stamics* glory of the 
moon a* hu crefl jewel? The Sun God held a 
■white umbrella over hu head The Ganga and the 
Yamuna m their animate forms ■waved yalc tail fan*. 
God Brahma and God Vuhnu went before him 
shoutmg Victory to Siva" It u only one Divine 
Bang who ha* taken the three ihvmc forms of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. In tome Leelat one 
would be the central and supreine figure and ni sooJe 
anotha The* God* bowed before Hran ' He 
Aowed courtesy lo’Brahma by a nod. to \^Bhi 
•by a word, to India by a nnile, and to the" other 
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gods by a look. The divine musicians sang and 
there was the dance of the divine dancers. As the 
divine bridal parly entered the capital, the ladies of 
the city saw with wonder the glory of the Lord. 
They felt as if they had no senses but the eyes. 
They said “It is fitting that Uma performed much 
penance, because how else could such bliss be attained? 
If the Creator had not brought such beautiful persons 
together in love, his creation would be vain If 
Kama had not been burnt, he would have comnultcd 
suicide on seeing Siva’s beauty transcend his own”* 
Then followed the happy and holy marriage. God- 
dess Lakshmi held above their heads a shining lotus 
flower Goddess Sarasvati sang the praises of the 
bridegroom and the bnde. Then at the request of 
the assembled gods, God Siva restored Kama to 
life. 

The eighth canto describes the conjugal bliss of 
the dirine pair. It has been said that only the fir^ 
seven cantos are the work of Kalidasa and that the 
remainder of the, poem is the work of some other 
poet. This is a baseless theory. The fact that in 
the later cantos the same height of , poetic beauty is 
not attained is not an argument of much force at all. 
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aLdasa did not write the other cantot, we would 
: to assume that he stopped the poem on the 
I of the war god ^vrthout rcicmng to such birth 
with the marriage of ha parents ! Farther ih^ 
D would notiiare the essential charectenstics of a 
lakavya •without these later cantos The poetry 
ic last ten cantos is full of characteristic FCalida 
touches It u Tigoroaa and beanufol though 
to charming as the Brit seven cantos. Actual 
mg can never be poelicaDy described v/ilh sncccss 
further grand descnptioDS of battles have already 
a given to the world m the two supreme epics o( 
La Besides FCatidasas gentle genius was not 
dito the description of the rough subhmibes of 
The bndal bhss of Uma and Siva is described 
1 a reticence which charms and ivith a wealth of 
lil that IS at times oppressively doymg with over- 
ared desenphon. They Gved m Himalayas 
ice fm* a month and then went to Kadasa and 
□ to the Gandhamadana forest A hundred 
irs thus Bed like a smgle night Thu canto 
itamsa bcantifiil descnptioo ediught to Which I 
U refpf while disciusmgi < Kiltdasaf i poetiy^ of 
tore. i h 
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We now come to the ninth canto. One day 
a dove entered into the nuptial room. It was beau- 
tiful to behold. Its sounds were like those of a 
damsel during the bliss of love. Its red eyes were 
turning incessantly this side and that. It was mov- 
ing its neck up and down in an attractive manner 
and wagging its lovely tail. Its wings knew no fetters. 
It walked with sportive pnde. It was white in tint. 
It had tufted forefeet. It flew in lovely circles. God 
Siva knew it to be the disguised God Agni and be- 
came full of wrath. God Agni then supplicated 
him and told him that he came on behalf of the 
gods so that God Siva may give them a generahssimo 
to bring victory to their arms. God Siva allowed 
him to bear his potent seed Then he and Uma 
went, accompanied by the gods, to Mount Kailasa 
about which a splendid description occurs in this 
poem. 

Indra advised Agm to leave the seed in the 
“Waters of the Ganga. Agni accordingly did so. 
Here occurs m the tenth canto one of the most 
splendid pieces of Nature-poetry in the description 
^f the Ganges. But the fiery seed was unbearable 
even by the Gangav Then the six Krittikas (Pleia- 
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-xics) came and balked m ibc nvcr Tbc teed 
-cnlcred into tkenL They then gave birth lo God 
Kumira and left the baby m a clamp of reeds 
(Saravana) The goddets Ganga suckled the child 
'With joy The Kjittikas also protected him They 
and Agm each claimed the child At that bme 
Srva and Uma came there. Uma asked Siva aboat 
the dmne and beautiful child Siva told hef that 
the child was her child She embraced and kissed 
the <duld Then Siva and Uma look the child lo 
Kailaca. The whole muverte rejoiced at the birth of 
Kcimara. Bat the glory of Taraka trembled m 
fear The eleventh canto describes also Kumara s 
Balale^ (sportive childhood) 

The 12th canto descHbes the coming of Indra 
lo request God Siva to give the boy as the com 
mander of the anmes of the gods for defeating the 
-demon Taraka In nx days Kumara had become 
a blossomed youth. In this canto there occurs a 
wonderful desenptem of Siva seated m Knilnsa with 
Uma by fui ode. Then Indra requested him to give 
Kumara to them to lead them lo victory Gladly did 
Siva and Uma give the boy to the gods. Here we 
aee the peffed art of the poet I Id the Ramayana 
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Dasaratha grieves to send tlie boy Rama to fight the 
demons. But sucii a description would be inappro- 
priate in the case of God. Kalidasa with a perfed 
self-restraint refuses to follow the Ramayana inci- 
dents which would be unsuited to the level of his 
epic narrative. 

The thirteenth canto describes the onward 
march of God Kumara after receiving the blessings 
of Siva and Parvati On reaching Swarga 
(heaven) the gods were afraid to enter it le^ the 
demons be there, and each of them began to ask 
the other to enter first Then Kumara gave them 
assurance of protection and they entered iheir old 
home What a scene of desolation met their eyes! 
Kumara’s anger blazed forth at that sight The 
gods then anointed him as their generalissimo. 
The fourteenth canto describes the march of the 
armies of the gods m martial array with flags flying 
and trumpets blowing The golden dust raised by 
the march reached up to the cloudland and the 
•clouds shone with untimely evening tints and splen- 
dours. The fifteenth canto describes the demon 
armies. Taraka is warned by omens and portents, 
-and aenal voices but he flings defiance at them and 
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rushe* lo baUle, The sixteenth canto describes the 
battle between the two armies Taraka s fight and 
death are described in the !ait canto He fights 
the chief gods ivilh astras (magic weapons) and 
defeats them Tlien he approaches God Kumara 
and tells him Oh child of the ascetic Sambhu I 
Give op your pnde of arm Do not help these 
gods Why do you fatigue yourself by bearing the 
heavy load of arms on your soft and gentle and 
handsome boyish shoaldera> Yon are the only child 
of your parents. Why do you thus seek death at 
my hands? Run away to your parent s lap and 
live happy there EUcape before the fione ship of 
Indra s fortune flounden m the sea and vanishes 
altogether” God Kumara repLedi Your proud 
words are worthy of you. Let me see your pro- 
wess. Take up your weapons of war” They then 
fought with wonderful and terrible magic weapons 
t31 ibe world shook with terror of the battle. God 
Kumara overcame all the weapons of Taraka juft 
as a perfed yogi conquers all the varied and power 
fnl armies of worldly desire. TTien Taraka rushed 
at him m anger to kill him with a nvord Finally 
God Kumara hurled at him his resiflless and mvm 
able thakli (lance) and slew bun. At once ibcrc 
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fell on the holy head of God Kumara a blessed 
shower of cool Ganges spray and a perfumed sho- 
wer of rained flowers from heaven The faces of 
the gods shone with recovered ]oy and re-attained 
glory. They praised God Kumara as the liberator 
and protector and saviour of heaven Thus by the 
grace of God Kumara the sorrows of heaven were 
healed and the enemy of the gods was slain and 
Indra was restored to his proud sovereignty of 
heaven 

I wish to dwell awhile here on Mr. A. B. Keith’s- 
condemnation of cantos IX to XVII of the poem 
While some other critics rejedt canto VIII als^o, he 
is tender to it and would ascribe it to Kalidasa.. 
He says in his Classical Sanskrit Literatures 
“There can be no doubt whatever of the late origin 
of cantos IX to XVII. They must have been by 
one who thought that the eight cantos did not ful- 
fil the purpose of the work, since they end with 
the description of the joys of Siva and Parvati in 
wedlock He insists therefore, on bringing Kumara 
into the world, and in describing in full his victory 
over the demon Taraka, whose description affords 
the motive for his birth, thus exceeding the promise 
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of the title muchiOKirc* diaa the actual poem lalU 
short of iL Fortunately the dcferti of tafte o£ 
the new cantos arc the only evidciice of their later 
date. While Kalidasa after the Ritusamhara 
carefully avoids the repetition of the same phrases, 
his follower shamelessly bnn^ forward agam and 
agam a phrase, which has caught his fancy much as 
does Bhasa; m his drama. He delights in the use of 
prepositional compoundt, contrary to the manner of 
Kalidasa but m keeping with the later taste, as also 
ts his use of the perfed middle with subjed m thc^ 
mstrumental Kahdasa tbows m a higb degree the 
power to use his complicated metres without filhng 
them with meanmglets or feeble words but this 
poet light heartedly tbps id words Eke sadyas 
or alam delights m preExmg su to every available 
phrase, and shows his mgeninly m couung long 
synonyms for his charatera. The metrical evidence 
is equally deoiive the caesura at the close of the 
firft and third verses of the tioka is always observed 
by Kahdasa m these cantos it u omitted five times, 
and the same laxity occurs six bmei with Upajab 
ftanzas m the latter even when the caesura is res 
pected It u often weak that » at the end of a por 
bon of a compound, a licence almost unknown to 
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Kalidasa Furlher, the writers on poetics and the 
commentators leave these cantos aside. Their 
spunousness is thus incontestable, from the frequent 
use of anta m the end of compounds, which he 
compares with the Marathi locative suffix ant 
Jacobi has conjedlured that the authoi was a Mara- 
thi writer. The case is entirely diffeient with canto 
VIII, which is often passed over in the manuscripts, 
avowedly sometimes because of its erotic chaiadtei' 
It IS known to the writers on poetics, and is full of 
ibe spirit and style of Kalidasa It does not, we 
must admit, bring the poem to an effedtive termina- 
tion, and no explanation of this defed is obvious Do 
all our copies go back to a manuscript on birch-bark 
whose last leaf as often was hopelessly injured? 
Was the poet deterred from writing more by the 
criticisms of his fir^ audience, to whom, as to Mam- 
mata and Visvanatha, the depicting of the erotic 
play of the supreme deity was diftaSlefuD The 
question cannot be answered; that Kalidasa W£ 
cut off by death before completing it is improbabL 
for the ^aghuvamsa has eveiy sign of later date 
1 have quoted this long passage partly because ( 
Mr Keith’s eimnence and deserved fame as 
scholar and a cntic and partly as a sample of 
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thoroughly erroneous type of enbeam. Mr Ryder 
*ayi with equal error that the Raghuvamtn was oife 
of the poet s carher worts and that he then turned to 
other works and never cared to take up the rather 
thankless task of ending a youthful worL” If the 
poem Kumarasamhhaoa flopped with the eighth 
canto ihe poem should have hcen caDed Pafvat} 
Partna[)am and not KumaTa3ambha\>cm at alL 
The enttasm that the poem, hy descrihing Kumaras 
V»<3ory over the dcraotu, goes beyond the purpose 
of the poem ts palpably incorre^Si The hlle Kumara 
Sambha>am does not uoply that (he poem should 
flop with the buth of the babe. The poem certainly 
impEes and aims at defiling the glory of the God 
The remarl: ^thal the offending cantos are spunods 
because the author of the cantos brings up agam and 
B^om a favoorrte phrase has no truth or value in it 
Kahdasa 'like other poets, has such pecuhanbes, and 
there ti nothing onosutl or c6ndemnab(e about it 
Homer has several such adjetSiyal and other 
phrases (e. g silver footed Thetis etc.) and repeats 
them frequently m his immortal epic. The gram ’ 
mnb eal and metrical remarks and ohservaUons ftat^ 
by Mr ‘Keith’ m supiiort of his theory atjp equally 
fanc^ hnd baseless. The 'vmrd iaJyas ‘ ts foUnd 
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'also in the admittedly genuine cantos of the poem , 
(e. g. in 26, 27, 29) The stanzas m cantos IX to 
XVJI aifc as vigorous and beautiful and as corredl in 
respedt of accent- and, quantity and caesura as any 
other ilanzas in the poem or in the other unimpeach- 
aWe poems of Kalidasa In fadl the ivonderful des- 
cription of the Ganges in canto X, the equally re- 
markable description of the dove in > canto XIII, the, 
supremely subhrne desenption of God Siva m canloXII 
when Indra goes to meet Him, and other descriptions 
in the poem show the master-hand of Kalidasa in an 
eyen greater measure than the remarkable descriptions 
of the Himalaya, of Siva’s penance, of Rail’s lament, 
of Paryati’s penance, of ^ the dialogue, between Siva 
andJParvad, of the seven sages, and pfjlhe marriage 
of Siva and Par.vati ,in cantos J to VII of the i 
Kumarasambhava. The fadt that the writers on 
poetics and the commentators have left-- the later 
cantos aside is of minimal importance. The writers 
on poetics do not quote from every canto of every , 
great poem.^ They quote such stanzas as are fine, 
illustrations jof alankorq and rasa,a\id,dhvani., The, 
fadt that the xommentatois have mot commented on 
pardcular cantps cannpt^! show , the spunpusness of ; 
these portions. On this basis Rilusamhara will, 
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have to be rqeded as a spunous \Norlu Jacobs 
guess that tbc author of the cantos m queflion was^ 
probably a Marathi wnler it too fantasUc and absurd 
to need or deser\e any tenout consideration The 
reasons urged by Mr FCeith to duprove tlic heresy 
about the spunoutnets of canto V111 will disprove 
hit own heresy about the spunoutness of cantos IX^ 
to XVII His suggestion that Kalidasa probi!tbly 
read out his ivorL to an audience which strongly 
disapproved of the description of the loves of Sira 
and Parvali and that thfercUpon he probably 
deutled from conUnumg hu poem is thoroughly ‘ 
'fantastic and ' unacceptable ihbnld ' ihar^ i 

imagmed disapproval have such a result Hd might ‘ 
have weD omitted the offending canto and ^roce^ddd > 
with the poem and complclfcd^t* Mr Kalh^ u 
cerlamly right m demolishmg the heresy that Raghii^ 
oomsotwas art caijicr work of the poet Tor use 
hu^vm Vfordsi cantos » IX to JCVjU of Kumara- 
sartibhava rare full i of , the spirit and style of j 
Kalidasa ” 

'mi* R:fdc!r»ays with* jilriidd that ‘ the' entirfe ' 
work }t certainl)! ihhl of Kilidasd. He refot to’ 
the vague tradition ihKl the poem 'had 'lWaily^hr«; 
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cantos. This is an absolutely unlounded tradition. 
He says: “It has been somewhat more formidably 
argued that tlic concluding cantos arc spurious, and 
that Kalidasa wrote only the first seven or perhaps 
the first eight cantos. Yet after all, '.what do these 
arguments amount to ? Hardly more than this, 
that the first eight cantos arc better poetry than the 
last nine As if a poet were always at his best, 
even when writing on a kind of subject not calculated 
to call out his best Fighting is not Kalidasa’s forte ; 
love IS Even so, there is great vigour in the 
journey of Taraka, the battle and the duel. It may 
not be the highest land of poetry, but it is wonder- 
fully vigorous poetry of its kind ” Thus Mr. Ryder’s 
arguments completely demolish the arguments of 
Mr. Keith. 

think that, however, a more than passing 
mention is needed in regard to Kalidasa’s over- 
luscious description of the nuptial bliss of Siva and 
Parvati. I personally think that he has made it 
too sugared and too human. But he brings in the 
higher note also and saves the description from the 
charge of grossness and indecency. Siva is described 
as telling Parvati that Sandhya (evening) is a holy 
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lime and u not, an hour for, dalliance We are 
reminded again and again that ihe hymeneal btUi o( 
ihe divme pair wa* only for the salvation of ihe 
world I In the last stanza in Canto VI the poet 
glorifies love and asks that if pore love can rule tho 
4iearti of even gods, how much more should it fill os 
with delight We find descnptxins of dalLancc m 
Magha also They are found m Homers great 
epic as well ' The great aesthetic critic Ananda 
Tardhana says that though delmealion of*' the 
love of gods ti not a fit subject for poetic treatment 
a great poet could sublimate U and lift it to the level 
of an adequate poetic theme. Kabdasa i desenpUon 
m about Agnivamas amorous daHi 
ancei ts not regarded as showing that he u not the 
anihor of canto XIX of Raghuvamu or as a breach 
of poetic propriety It seems to me that canto VIII 
of the Kumarasambhava is not a supreme piece of 
poetry but it u noble enough in execution and is 
certainly Kalidasa s work 

A comparison ‘h(.a*d een often made between 
Kumarasamikaoa and very often to 

the dcpreoaljon of the former m companson with 
<he latter poem. But m the former there ts more 
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than variety while in 'thfe‘ Idtter*' there is ' mere 
variety than unity. ^ In 'the’' former we have more 
scope than in the latter for magnificenrdescri^tions'Of 
Nature’s glories-^forefts andtniountainsianc! Streams 
and <Iay and* night land their rever’-sarae <yet ‘ ever- 
new! Splendours. In the* latter fwel have more human 
interest than injthe former, lln t\ie(Kumarasamhhava 
!we uhave a less crowded canvas' but on fthe v other 
hand, the few figures that are painted there sate 
touched. up withiinfimte care-and'art. 

*' 'Mr. A. W. Ryder says ‘ “Further, it mu^t be 
admitted that the intereft rims a little thin Even 
in' India, where the world of gods runs insensibly 
into the world of men, , human beings take more 

interest in the adventures - of men. than of Gods.^ 

) 

jThe Gods, indeed, can hardly have adventures , 
they must be vidorious The. Birth of the War- 
God pays for its greater unity by a poverty of 
adventure”. This is acute , criticism but it ^errs by 
exaggeration and insufficieft thaion. The interest in 
ithefpoemris notithm at pGFconrse^all desenp- 
^tion 43h battle must have^tbiaineness and'a ^uniformity 
■The variodesrbh cat and. thrust innci parry must I' have 
ani Uninteresting iinifornfity despite magical iwfeapons. 


V 
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Farther ’'KaHdiiia%af une * as u pm at perfect 
poet hJ'Iove'imd^a* pofet'^'ldos Parvati, and God 
'i^dai^ hit ^6 has dong round these 
sohjcd^cdald htl h^dl^d -ifeilK fchetypcs of ascetic 
^ iast canW hd h« liiade^tlle'\»e have a fuD dcs 
wfcapdns^' ari^oci^od fo^ tfa?i^Tufi6a® bnde and as 
QOIV d^sal iil^h'ts Wnd'terfTp&U'and ^e-J^nia tt one 
flignltioas. "tTSii martiil'bia^chW find • her ndc 
armies'dlio al:'e‘i‘ctfder6d‘ Vnth* po\^er iW^ircs of 
arttiticall 5 ^ libutccf ste^e bf fi mfitHal campt!agn,to be 
^en^bi a'tuord'artiibc pfesentabon ^han^Hobi*nd 
Vbiiil 01 * Mlltoa'bHev'cn Vyfiia or Vfilihih 
difficult’'aUi to'folItfw'‘Wr ’Rydei**' Vdltsd ''feriiJrt 
Lbdiil^^ the 'World' of gdds** ^hnd ‘thdhVofld’oflHtefi" 
(n idHia ‘IVb^'is’ the W^dmg'’ifdial ‘"bf'lhe'^tfrb 
world*! jind'lhc niamess of ^dds^fand men — Hbt‘bi3^ 
ja poikic faith bu^ ui'thc Imog filth of the ^dhi'— 
IS Ip adiiluitiige Bbth lo’the poili itfeJ to* the 
ThepovertydFad^'inthre' in the' jiiifei u'to*Bie 
EjAlitfihok^ 6t^hil'ito?y'Addis*cdnipdniated Wdjy'the 
4)Ien^id*naJarc-po^ ^Jtlw **^amlBig'‘ of the^ch3u5 
l^uVa m^lhe';&ty '^and'^lhe high' ^Utfidfc 

tf 1 tiiicLi i < L-. ' 1' 'if^d 

or teeliDg pervading the enbre work* 


CHAPTER X. 


. Meghasand6sa. 

C. A. Kincaid has well called this work 
as “the most wonderful love-poen^ in any 
language’'y^It has fascinated men’s minds for count- 
less centuries by its originality of conception and its 
charm of, sentiment and style. Kalidasa obviously 
took the root idea of a messenger from the 
yana Verse 39 in the second part of the poem 
says:''?^cT»R gr (as Sita saw Hanuman). 

Mallin^tha says' in' his commentary on vferse 1 
of the poem: 

5T% TRff- 

To V41miki'he was indebted in many ways 
and made no secret of his debts. He probably 


HiB pehiod Piirf65Ati!r\ a«> poetrt 

dtnved hii impiraltori iSatt of ihe^podtn 

fr6ni iKc ](litraey‘of the fcihal'car frAm^LanVa to 
'^Ayodh^^a ^^Bat Kalidasa has 'usAd Hhc*‘bt)rtoWed 
idaai'm^BA'di antingmal iVay -and given ^it itich''B 
new'^and 'jevrellcd ‘frame that has ‘bettSmc’an 
original fdea m Ki^ hands IMr A W Ryder aajls 
well "*‘In fad 'Kindasa crehlfcd m 'the Cloud 
’AfesJeriger a new yenre. The poem has'bcen ’a 
source of uupiraUon td hinny*'Ialer “poets Thbdgh 
these rhavc | written stmllar Sartdua Kaoyas 
Kalidasas poemtts (tu* and'avrhy the greats ofisuch 
Vpocnis" V 


Professor Wilson says abont it * iTic flyle bf 
the worT: aIso'sun{)Ie, wllilc at the same lime it is 
ciqumlely [^Ilshed " Mr A A Macdonncll kays 
^ *It u full of deep fecTrag and ab oondi ivith fine 
descnptioDs of the beauties of Ijlalure.* He says 
^agam ^ ‘ Kalidasa s hf^hadula or the Clond 
Messenger u a lyncal gem whicli won the ^droira 
hon of Goclhe''^'^^^c idea ii apphed by SchOIcr 
m hiB Mafia Sluari whtre *the ^pUve * Queen of 
Scots calls 6n ihc‘ do^'ds, as they'* By iol!thA^krd to 
JJgrccitthejlandcoliheoyhulhj^'^tismeedlest Uo cuU 
\dther4lppThcialionsiffociiithenfWeft S Ini India *the 
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poem has been a universal favourite There have 
been nearly fifty commentaries' written on it. Mr. 
Nandargikar refers in his edition of the poem to 
twenty commentaries. Mr. M M. Chakravarlhi 
refers in an article on the poem to forty . commen- 
taries. '/Professor M. Rangacharya has in his critical 
appreciation of the poem described it as “one of the 
most perfedl produdts of the poetic art known to 
human culture and civilisation ’V 

' In eveiy lyric poem there should be dynamic 
feeling expressed in simple and direct and impas- 
sioned language Only then will such vi brant fe eling 
have an aliveness which would thrill and captivate 
the hearts of others. Though lyrics of war and 
Godward devotion come within the class of lync 
poetry, yet the lync poem par excellence is the lyric 
of love The truest realisation of life is in joy, and 
the ]oy of youthful love and loveful youth is the 
earliest and the most persistent of the higher joys of 
life. J Byron says well : 

I 

“Devotion wafts the mind above , 

1 ' 

But heaven itself descends m Iove.”v 

() ' 

The lest of all ^reat literature ’ is whether it 
pleases and charms and e nraptures^ nd elevates us by 
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the very punty and povfcr of lU charm and lovdiness 
Does it lead to self forgetfqlness — the merger of our 
lower self so full of work and vexation and vamly m 
a lugher self full of wonder and virlue and wisdom ? 

WTie poet of love, if he n tuned to the highest 
moods of love, is a rare and radumt and fortunate 
bemg because he feels and Jundles and comminucales 
a higher joy than the earth owns m its ordmary and 
humdrum moods Tliat u why a great poet of love 
has an etenuty of fame. ValmHa ICalidasa Sappho 
Dante Petrarch Shakespeare, Bums, and Shelley 
will abide for ever while other repotabons are 
engulfed in the L*theao Rood As Watson sings 


Pnnees and captains leave a httle dust. 

And Kings a dubious legend of thor rogn, 
'The swords of Caesars they are lets than nut 
The poet doth rcmainj^ 

Mr A B Keith has combined hu praise of 
the poem with subtle hmU of faults and dements 
but his oitKism IS defective and maccurate because 
he hu mused the scope of the poem He says m 
hu Classical San^lt Lllcralarc that the poem is 
the nearest approximation ra tone to the Creel, 
elegy m Sanskrit literature and that it u however 
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d eficie nt m ieality as * it deals , with divine beings 
He says further , “Their severance is but temporary, 
their reunion certain, and the grief of the hero seems 
thus to modern feeling less than manly, for to us, as 
to. the greatest of Greek historians, courage to endure 
what IS sent by heaven appears the duty of man. 
Schiller, who in his Maria Stuarl makes the captive 
<jueen bid the clouds as they fly south greet the land 
of her happy youth, uses the mjtifin more effective 
guise , the hapless queen is well’ aware that for her 
there is no more chance of seeing again the fair land 
of France, and her position eyok^ true pathos” 
This is unfair and ungenerous and inaccurate cnti- 
eism What Kalidasa aimed at should not be 
wrongly assumed to be an> elegy, and it is not fair to 
proceed to draw inferences and comparisons on ^ the 
basis-of 'such an' assumption. If we want •'a i true 
elegy by Kalidasa, we must'fgo to) the Indumati 
episode in Raghuvamsa, There we, find the desola- 
tion of life, the overflow of tenderness, the attempt 
to endure in, a heroic spirit, and the breakdown ,of 
the soul whiph form the essential elements of a noble 
elegy. Kalfdasa’s ,aim in Meghasandesa, is to com- 
bine. a descriptlye lyric and a loye lyric and ' fuse 
them into one. by the fire of his imagination, and in, 
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hu t««t he h«i achie\cd tupreme jucecu, 1 »hnll 
ihow prciently how ihe choice of ccmi-divine bemgj 
M the hero and the heroine of (he poero woj a 
itroVe of ihe highal and ,lhe happieiL art There | 

tj plenty of real pathoJ m the poem but it ii wbordi- 
nale to the detcnptionr of nature and of lore. Mr 
Keith It more juit and accornte when he proeeeda 
to tay The poem w a matter -piece of the dea- 
enphon of the decpeit yet moil lender allection; in 
which paioon u purified and cnn6hfed The power 
of detenpUon of halnrc fo rethadowed m the RUa 
samhara u here teen heightened and more biiHiant, 
as a retail of the human emotion which penradet 
(he poem. It )t tignificanl of the denelopmeal of 
Kalidw s ikilt (hat the metre chosen for the worh 
u throughout tlie Mandolran|o, with lU four padai, 
each of teventeen tyUablet, malong | up the flanxa 
with c aeturat at the fourth and tenth tyUiblet. A 
much ampfer means of expression of n tmglo' thought 
u Ihut4vn3tle ihaui within the ircstnaed lirnilt' of' 
the, Indmrajra and,! Varaiaslhd i whieh imtite npl 
more thai haffiof the Rllusamhara bnl ut the tame i 
lime a tererc strain is imposed on ilho capacity oil 
llie poet, bnl one to arhichihcitbowt himte]f<cqaaLT ' 
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' Mr. A. B. Kaith says that the Jamj^’Jinascna m 
the eighth century A D., “adopting the ^^rinciplc of 
samasyapoorana, tlie budding up of a slan7^^a on the 
basis of a given verse, has managed to workl llic text 
of the Meghadula, as he knew it in 120 vc»scs, into 
his account of the Jain saint Parsvanalha fi (f: Parsia- 
bhyudaya) He then proceeds to say ’ YVallabha 
deva in the twelfth, Mallinatha in the f^rteenlh 
century, give the poem as having 1 1 I anra 1 1 8 
verses respedlively, a sign of the possibility of \inlcr- 
polation even in so famous a p /cm, which is altcsted 
also by the various recensions of the dramas”. While 
interpolation is by no means improbable, it is not right 
to draw any inference like that drawn by Mr Keith 
from Jinasena’s work. The text of the poem xvas 
not seriously meddled with and we have got a Very 
largely accurate text of the poem as the result of the 
careful study and editing by Indian scholars. 

Kalidasas lyric poem is in its first part a des- 
criptive lyric and in its second part a lyric of longing 
love. His artistic plan has enabled him to combine 
in his work the glories of nature and the glories of 
love. He is an expert in linking up nature and 
human feeling as shown above in my chapter on 
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Ritusamhara The power* «en there m yoothful 
and lomewhat aDduaplined exuberance ore found 
here m perfetSion of matunty and *elf conlroL The 
re*iilt » a poem of tnuucendenta] beauty and charm 
ID artjitjc motif m cfthelic conception, and m emo 
boual presentotan 

The <tory of the poem u very nmple and 
attradhve. A yaluha (yakshas arc demigods) who 
1* employed un^Jer Knbera — the God of Wealth 
and the lord of Alaka — u banuhed for a year by 
Kubera on accotmt of some fanll and u sent away 
from the dmne regwns m the Himalayas where 
Alaka IS ctuated, to the ordinary fife on earth in the 
plams of Central India Dunng his exile the yakiha 
takes his abode m the hermitage on the Ramagin 
Mountam m'Caitral India The poem describes the 
mountain as harmg been sacred by t^e touch of Sn 
l^Uma s feet ' t ^ ftwmg ' and ai 

conlaming the waters made Eolj by the bath of Sita 
therem There is a significance m this subtle and 
arbstic reference m the very first fianza m the poenu 
)t Aows ihal^ the abode was aJioIy one it sugg^fts 
also by rcfercncc^to the Ranmyana stoiy that i the 
Wden of the pora n the pai^of lovc iq lep^ation, 
c. X. 19 
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it suggests also that as the yaksha took his abode in 
a spot where Rama and Sita (the use of both the 
WoMs is a further significant fact) lived in wedded 
and united happiness, such a bliss would come to 
the yaksha also , it suggests further that though in 
the home of wealth (Alaka) the yaksha forgot his 
duty and had a heavy punishment, he would attain 
a higher plane of being in the Asrama (which is a 
home of au^erity) on the holy hill and would very 
soon be free from his troubles 'By the words 
and the poet prepares our 

mind for the| moods of the disconsolate lover who is 
feeling the punishment intensely because it involves 
separation from his beloved and to whom the banish- 
ment is at once a source of repentance and punfica- 
tion and of o bscurat ion of the pl enitude, of his former 
power and pleasures ‘ The curse had obscured his 
power , and' love and grief had almost changed him 
into another person altogether. It is by such subtle 
strokes of art that the poet prepares our minds to 
accept the story that the yaksha even went so far as 
to beseach a cloud to be his messenger to his beloved. 
In the second verse he tells us that the exile had 
continued for some months and that the yaksha was 
pale and thin and disconsolatfe. By using the word 
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the po£t iDggeiU that the Kero had an clement 
of deception common to all lovcri h^e »ayi m 
Sakuntala He *uggc»ti al*o that 

the yaktha 'was a child of pleasure and a being bom 
for a Lfe of love and was shrivelled up by the first 
touch of the fire of sorrow wfuch he felt when he taw 
the amorous and playful doud embfanng the hllJ lit 
thc-lhird tefse he tells ns that even ordmary men wh6 
are as much accustomed to the pams as to the pleai- 
sura of life feel a new passwn of love if living with 


thorheloved anian mlente gnef if separ&ied 
thar beloved wn the fourth' verse the pcf^ physiU 
by the word ih^"* 

love bav'e token a purer Tange. I '* 

^ mere CTsft thmkmg'of his owil I ' 

sorrow He’yeuiiedW ha x 29 27 

aolaboD^and hence Wiilled to sdid 
about himself as' he was her* lift. 


IQ th'e jay of the level of love 
soul of Yuman love jis Wdl tu dr^fe 

\ ■ i. f r ^ed by Ibvc- ifi 

,HuV4e (our The poet lK» 

at pore a^ ^ ^ BhakH Rase^ 

we can really < 


poem By on 
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and isolating the passion of love, Kalidasa was 
enabled to achieve that idealisation and concentra- 
tion which would intensify the aesthetic appeal of 
the poem. O^he yakshas are called in the poem as 
Yakshesvaras and Vitlcsas (lords of wealth.) They 
have many pleasures in life and have a keen enjoy- 
ment of such pleasures Their women are fair ; 
they have all the resources of art besides immense 
affluence , they live in stately mansions built of rich 
metals and precious stones, their gardens have 
unfading and cver-fragrant flowers , their nights 
miifair with ever-present lunar light , they shed no- 
feeling tliears of joy*^ they have no fever but the 
separation fronv passion , they have no separations 
ment is at once a ‘idly quarrels , and they have no 
tion and oh o bscur /it the season of youth (see verses 
power and pleasu. They indulge in honeyed and 
power', and’ love- breezes blow there gently az-^^ 
into another pers(ness , they have lumi^us g%tle 
strokes of art tha>unfge on crystal floors and ^5 
accept the story .f^Kafmonies , Cupfd who i^ fgj- gg 
to beseach a cloutr need of his bow and ai^ beloved. 
In the second verse h'e'“nJhr^ause the swr exile had 

f 

continued for some months and thalTife yaksha was 
pale and thin and disconsolate. By using the word 
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jcwdi and fadeleu flower* (vertc* 5 lo 13 of 
«>nie fame they are not mere 
ein^C».-'''TTiey are penoni of tme refinement and 
ddtcaqr and chivalry of nahirc. In vcne 4 of Part I 
the hero welcomes the cloud with chivalrous conrtsey 
He IS attentive to its wants and enjoyments through 
out the poem though he u foO of himself and his 
sorrows. He tells the doud that the lady is his fnend 
and also hu brother s wife thus caOmg 

the doud as hu brother m the message to her that 
the doud u hu dear fnend As the poet has given 
fiich a seltmg the sensuous swceip “■ 

andtbeglonfic.t.onoflhecmo*'^^ 
gorg«m.d«cr>phoa.j,f_ti.h'“ ‘’f ”"<= P'’?*’™ 
fitness and approp ,i 

Jcnse-deLjjliti , I i ') 

Thui the ■*1'"^''’™ ^ eialted lo the lerel 'df, 
of tho lore-or ****““ 

In c or e^emenlt of lelf effacemtat aid 

, niot,,oth«» arc enkuidled by ' Ibro li 
canvu and I 

m all thnr leparatijia. The poet i lln» 

ipra Rom to ,tho lerel oti Bhaktl Rate, 

poem ine i 
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of loye give ,us a different and wonderful artistic 
effed. Kalidasa’s poem was thus happily imagined 
so as to give adequate scope for the expression of the 
lyncal genius of one of the greater lync poets of 
the world 


^'‘^^alidasa’ 


greatness is further apparent in the 


subtle ^rokes by which lie introduces a> higher ele- 
ment into this poetic conception of love Not only 
has he b}’^ a reference to Janaka Tanaya (Sila) and 
Rama uplifted the love-emotion of the poem into 
a highei plane By bringing the love from his 

3i'r"wit1iever-piV “P pleasure 
feeling tfisajs of jorl 1'= says in verse 7 of Part 1 
separation frorK passion , Titts from the moon 
ment is at once a idly quarrels , anwho lives in the 
tion and of o bscur it the season of ^*Thus even in 
power and pleasu They indulge; an awed sense of 
power , and'Iove' breezes blow ti.y we are told in 
into another persness , they have lu^ effed 

strokes of art thaunfge on crystal floorst prepares 
accept the story ‘fy Kaihionies , Cupid w longing, 
to beseach a clouvJ need of his bow and separation 
Id the second verse h^"i 3 x.h 5 ^nse the 
continued for some months and thal'YFcr ; matter 
pale and thin and disconsolate. By us ana 
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fully m my work oo Indian In Sdmbhbga 

Sringara there are dements of selfishness find 
grossness however much we may refine it But m 
Vipralambha Sringara tove is s pintunliW d In 
SakdHlala We have bdth "hic nSdst pfii^etS illuflra^ 
bod of this Lrbth ii in the Gopi episode m thi^ 
Bhagfivata The denial Lord disappeared from 
their liiidst hfter fasanfihrig them find purifying thi 
m the very process of sudi faionabon He llien 
reappeared and accqjtcd the love-offenng of iheir 
fidormg and punGcd hfiarts He fold them to ^ 
bfick tb their homes becaiise by meditabon and 
iortg and prayer ihiy could ^efihw HU siVefificii 
find love for more mtensdy than by mere phyu(!al 
proximity 



M 29 17 

Only them will love be exalted to the jevd 'df 
religion and/eligion comedown to the level of lovd 
AH the htghefi elements of self cfiaccment add 
unselfish love of others are enkindl^ by Ibve^ dh 
longmg dnnng enforced separa^pn, Thfe poet rihua 
lifts Sringpra Rasa to the level ofi BhaT^i Rasoi 
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and at the same time preserves its human sweetness 
and charm. 

f do not think that we need pause to discuss 
whether the yaksha would believe that an i nanimate 
thing like a cloud could carry a message of love. 
Such conundrums will appear ludicrous if we put 
ourselves into the right emotional mood which is 
needed to enjoy the poem. If a swan could carry 
Damayanti s message to Nala and Nala’s message 
to Damayanti, why should there be any inappro- 
priateness in there being a cloud-messenger ^ In 
poetry personification is a means of producing great 
artistic effects “The lover, the lunatic and the poet 
are of imagination all compadl” Poets put their 
heart and their tongue into nature and make it feel 
their thoughts and speak their words A scientist 
has to put himself and his moods out of the life of 
nature but a poet is under no such necessity or 
obligation. Further, the poet himself has tried to 
disarm such philistine scepticism by saying that those 
who suffer from the mal^ y of love cannot make a 
sharp differentiation between the animate and the 
inanimale (Verse 5 of Part I). Call it a lover’s 
reverie or a poetic personification as you hke ,* there 
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n no violation o( artnlK tnilK m die idea o( tbe 
poem The lover asks the dond to go on a munoa 
of beneficence and pngnmage, because it can save 
hn hfe and also go to the boly home of Siva and 
Gown (See Part I Verse 8) It u asked to 
go slowly to drmk water on the way to shower 
ram and extmgoish the devastating forest fire and to 
be beneficent to all and not to the lover alone. 
This enables the poet to begin and complete his 
magnificent desoipbon of the natural beaubei of 
Northern India The metre adopted (Afonda 
J^ronta) has that slow and royal dignity of move 
ment which befits the ideas m the poem The poet 
takes us to Vtdtsa Ujiam, the nver Nirvmdhya 
Avanb the nver Sipra, the shrme of Mahakala, 
the nver Gambhira the nver Saraswab the 
Ganges, ICaHasa the Manasa lake, and finally to 
Alaka itsdf The lover naturally dweOs Imgermgly 
over the ronte leading to hu beloved and tbe poet 
thus creates an opportunity to describe nature as the 
outer court of die soul It n only a mefetnoous 
and vrtttt^ taste that can find m this scheme any 
poebc unfitness at all 

I have already referred above to the splendours 
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of the dream city of Alaka, the gorgeous descriptions 
of which in the poem show the poefT^aphic power 
of delineation and gifts of picturesque expression in 
a remarkable pleasure. The city of Alaka, like 
Avalon, IS built to the music of Kalidasa’s verse and 
therefore not built at all and therefore built for ever. 
The gorgeous description of Alaka and of the hero’s 
mansion there is meant to be enjoyed by itself and 
also in contrast with the ascetic self-denial of the 
yaksha’s bride, jusl as the magnificent description of 
the Himalayas in the Kumarasamhhaoa sets off the 
penance of Siva and the penance of Parvati. 
Further, such a gorgeous descnplion would have an 
air of naturalness in the case of lords of wealth and 
pleasure like the yakshas, though it would savour of 
exaggeration in the case of cities of the earth 

. I shall not linger here over the descnption of 
the yaksha’s biide, her beauty, her grief, her longing, 
her pious austerities for securing hei loid’s welfare, 
and her pining expedtation of his return, as I shall 
refer to these aspedts' in my latei chapter on Kali- 
dasa as the P oet of Love She is of few words. 
She is his second life She pines for him- and looks i 
a lotus bitten by fio^. Here again the poet is full 
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of Valmikr* deacnptjon ofjSila m the A»oka foreft 
She has pale jhpi and tearful cycj 
iHpr face is rpfliog on her hand. Her (reuses arc 
dishevelled Her face looks like the moon seen 
thrpugh a doud She is worshipping the gods and 
praymg to them to show grace to her lord She 
tries to’ paint his beloved form She asks the pet 
bird m the cage if it thought of \he master of the 
house. She tries to sing songs descriptive of him 
but Iter tears fall fait and she forgets the time and 
the words again and again She u counbng the 
days of enle by means of flowers She » lofl m a 
revene of amorous thought Her sorrow deprives 
hcToThcf sleep and she (oucs in her bed ra gnef 
and longing She prays for at leail momentary 
sleep so that she may behold her lord in dream 
She IS waibng for him to come and bind up her 
tresses. She has discarded all her omamenlt* She 
has but one thought— and that is about the idol o( 
her heart 

* I * / 

The message sent through the cloud to her is 
equally beautiful In the very opening portion of 
the message wc sec the poet s 

wonderful art . ]ufl,asmthc Ramayana Valmlli 

' * 1 
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makes Hanuman say lo Rama — thus 

emphasising the word ‘seen’ because if he used the 
word Devi fir^t the loo eager listener might be in a 
mood of trepidation, — c\cn so the poet makes 
the fir^l word and even adds the word The 

message itself is full of the spirit •! (longing) 

and abounds in tlic fmc^l sentiments couched in the 
(inc^ language The yaksha sends her his love and 
embraces her with Ins ihouglils He says that he 
seeks m vain to find c\en faint and secondary resem- 
blances of iicr lo\clincss in llic swcclcA and brightest 
aspeds of nature So much docs she transcend all 
other lo\clmcss m the universe. He welcomes even 
the breeze which comes after touching her beloved 
form. He yearns to compress the period of his 
c\ile into a moment so as lo fly to her arms He 
calls her Kalyani, meaning llicrcby that he lives 
because of her auspicious goodness of soul vvhich 
pleads with God for his welfare. He says that, 
when God Vishnu rises from his serpent-bed, 
he would be with her in four months. In Part II 
verse 50 the lover includes in llie message a secret 
love-incidenl known only to him and his bclov ed. 
This recalls the Manas Sila Tilo/cojinci'dent referred 
to by Rama in his message lo Sila. ^ove does not 
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die of scpanhon bat become* the yoy wcnce of 
love becatne non attainment londles ardour and 
purifies and perfedi love« Shakespeare says. 

Love IS not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove , 

O no it u an ever fixed mark 

That looks on tempefls and u never shake^^^^^ 

Tlie lover then asks the doud to come back 
and save hu life by bearing her reply message and 
conveying it to him I see nothing artistically m 
approprute m this at all He then blesses the doud 
(or Its pitifuloess and its affedbon and says Float 
through any regions as you like let thy glory be 
augmented by the gifts of the ramy season and may 
you never be separated from thy spouse the lightning 
even (or a moment 

Thus m this lync of a lover t heart ache we 
find the higheft poetry of Nature and of Love It 
has a wonderful imity of conception anc^ an equally 
wonderful omty of execubon Itexcels'as much m 
the detaOs as m the total effetfl Tlie paAs are not 
sacrificed to the whole nor the whole to thd parts 
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Tiic “^tylc IS simple aiul sv/ctl <infl musical, h is called 
Vatdarhht Rtti m IntUm Ac llictics 'L\cn more 
lli.in the 15 the a'-cent of ihouc'ht m the poem 
'^dt sliows how lo\e m tis hif^he^^ aspctfls is n mood of 
self'forpi iful and uns' Ifeh lo\r of the btloicd and of 
beneficence to the woild and of pious dc[icndcncc 
on Gofl To it Nature and l^\e* are' full of a new 
menmnp and aic r(lal(d in a new \va> to God To 
it comes a new inl( nsilication (l^remnrnsi) and n new 
Iransccndencc (L'paehila Rasa) unel it becomes tbc 
^cly soul of love* 



CHAPTER Xh 


Raghuvamsa 

ri^HIS qjic poem hat been the delight pf the 
young and the old m India. It tt thecarlt^ 
book ol Sanaknt ftudy in ibe cate ol bpyt We o{ 
the older generation remeznbcT ^'^th keen delight 
our Saniknt ftudies beginniog with the words ol the 
first stanza of the fourth canto ^ TRR !r5®TT 
Truly was ihii fludy a gift of icvcrcignly to u» by 
our fathers — sovereignty of a whole universe of 
feeling and ^thought ^ 


Kafidasa choic a great theme at thexUbjeiS of 
hii epic poem arid ihowed the greaiefii artistic geniu» 
m the ways m which he elaborated and condemed 


thp materials ava3ahle to him^ i Thp trile of A^odhya 
divme had bepp, rendered by onp of the “W^rld poeU 
who was also one of the greatest sages and samts of 
the world Txi write a poem or a play qn such a 
theme was to ceftam feoldre ^ tu(& an 
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attempt to paint the Ijly woulti he a wasteful and 
ridiculous excess. Yet many poets and dramatists, 
who had not the keen sense of fitness which Kali- 
dasa had, had assayed such a task in verse and in 
drama and committed the wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess referred to above and also conspicuously failed in 
their attempts Kalidasa's attempt to present the 
exploits of the solar line, expanding the achievements 
of Sn Rama’s predecessors and condensing the life 
of Sn Rama, enabled him to handle one of the 
greatest epic llicmcs of the world and at the same 
time avoid a comparison with the poct-sainl whose 
work had thrilled countless generations and was 
sure to be an inspiring force for ever. Mr. Ryder 
says that the Hindus arc “connoisseurs of story- 
telling” and that “the Hindus may fairly claim to be 
the best story-tellers of the world”. Kalidasa is 
one of the best of the Indian story-tellers, and 
Raghuoamsa is the greatest and the best of his 
stones 

What a glorious line of kings is described by 
the poet I Let me quote his own words : 
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«5tni i 

ir»t5r li 

?i5i^'JRrwf2raRr iWnW i 
«rt4% 5ganR 1 1 

^11 (I 5 to 9) 

I am not able to accept Mr Ryder t new that 
Kabdtia really desired to wnte tbo wonderful fiory 
of Rama** bat that, fcarmg comparuon with V almibT i 
immortal worlc, wrote a work which u an epic 
poem m which Rama u the eenlral figure, giving it 
such unity as it possesses but which provides Rama 
with a most generous baci^oancl m the shape of 
sclttHed episodes concemrag hu ancestors and Im 
d es c e ndants. Tha is not the express ob 3 e<a of the 
poeL He affirms that he is going to wnte about 
the kings of Raghu s line t#) Why 

should we then imagme hi^ unexpressed ihonghU 
and bu3d a fabnc of artistic theory thereupon ? ' I 
do not think that the poet condensed the story of 
K. I IS 
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Rama merely out of fear of companson with 
Valmiki and added the lives of other Kings to swell 
out his poem to llie regular epic length In com- 
posing his poem on God Kumara he did not con- 
dense his work because of antecedent long Puranic 
works on the same theme. Quite naturally he 
did not try to do again what had been done 
by Valmiki in a way which no later poet could 
equal or excel It seems to me that he rightly 
felt with the true and unerring artistic m^lind 
which was always his own that the lives of the great 
kings of the solar race formed a noble and heroic 
epic theme and that a poem on the subject could be 
given to his race as a record and as a prophecy, as 
a treasury of racial ideals, and as the fore-waming 
index-finger of the genius of the race warning the 
people for all time against errors and excesses which 
would bring them low in the scale of nations and 
make them bite the dust. Mr. Ryder says that “ it 
is not properly an epic of Raghn’s lin^ for many 
kings of this line are unmentioned.” This again is an 
erroneous view due to a defedive poetic tempera- 
ment without which the poet’s heart cannot be 
known. To use the language of Indian aeSlheticians 
only a Sahridaya (man of poetic taste) can know 
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the Kacihridaya (iKe heart ot the pod) Kal^ 
daw a not a cAro mdcr verac. He was not 
wri ting a land ot Po/yo?6f< n He knew that it he 
Incd to write a verse hi^ory of all the long* of the 
solar race he Would be giving to the world a lon^ 
rambling vcric chromclc which might be intcreftmg 
and even podic but which would not be a great 
epic poem A poem on Hanschandra would by 
lUclf awS into epic diracniion* and would further 
have e^ic dignity and sublnnity enough to dwrirf the 
byes ot all the other bngi except the hie of Sn 
Rama Kahdesa wanted to give Ka t>oera true e^e 
unity he did not wish to treat the lile of Sn Rama 
at great length and he wished to wnie ai epic' 
about the great epic theme of the lives of the glr^t‘ 
kmgs achieved this by scledamg a few kmgi 
before and after Sn Rama and by dcsfcribiiig a 
madeuls m their lives Hfe was thus midiled to' 
preseht a imified epW pocnr which would have SrV 
Rama as the central figure which wbuld it the same* 
time describe other great bugs of the solin' Imd,’ 
which would enable him to amjilify his canvas and' 
present the mlcrlinkmg of urban and fored Efe ancT 
the silf expansion of the Hmdu race, and Which' 
would not only givfc to the people a mirribr to behold 
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Itself and a treasury of the racial ideals but would 
^land as a clear warning to the race for ever 

It IS now clear that Mr Ryder’s critical remark 
that “the result is a formless plot” is ungenerous and 

i 

untrue We mu^l always pause and examine our- 
selves before we fling lemarks carelessly about the 
poetic intentions and achievements of the truly 
immortal world-poets of all lime Of course to err 
is human But let us apply that rule to ourselves 
fir^t Kalidasa has not given us a rambling plot. 
He has given us a deliberately well-woven plot and 
not merely beautiful <tyle and fine presentation of 
chara(5ter woven as an embroidery around a defedive 
plot The kings chosen and the incidents chosen 
in their lives show Kalidasa’s poe ^c intent and 
method, Mr Ryder himself says that such defedive- 
ness of plot is inevitable in long poems and gives us 
the indance of the /Eneid ' His fundamental error 
IS shown m his remark that “the Rama cantos, ten 
to fifteen, make an epic within an epic”. It seems 
to me that Kalidasa conceived of the whole as an 
epic poem, and treated the life-flory of Sri Rama 
as an integral and supremely beautiful portion of it 
but only as a portion Once again I say that if 
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Homer wrote ha great epic poem to thow, how out 
o( trifling causes sprmg devaitating wars and if ViTgil 
wrote ha great epic poem to luggefi and describe 
the ongm and destmy of the Roman race and if 
Dante wrote ha great epic poem to present to 
dweOen on earth the eternal regions of hell and 
purgatory and paradoe and if Mflton wrote hii 
poem on the creation and fall of man to vindicate 
the ways of God to men Kalidasa s express ob]e<ft 
a to describe the lives of perfc<3 tings who were also 
perfed men so as to pniturc the eternal raaal ideals 
and warn our tings and our people about their 
disaster if they departed from those fundamental 
ideals. With perfed art the poet has placed m the 
centre the ftory of Sn Rama who u incarnate God 
bead come mto the world of men to teach man bow 
to be perf^ men and how by bang pcrfeiit men 
to attam the of Godhead He has called hn 
poem Rag/iuvomso and says He 

evidently thought that it was the pcrfedion of Kmg 
Raghu which made the Imeage wortliy of the mcar 
nation of Raghava Rama) The very word 
Ragfiuoomsa u found in the Ramayana m the 9lh 
verse m the 3rd sarga of the Balatanda and m the 
I Ith verse m the 1st sarga of the Yuddhatanda,j , 
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I am thus of opinion that it is wrong to say 
that “there is a lack of unity of plot’' in the poem. 
Raghuvamsa is a unitive and integrated epic giving 
us the ideals of perfcd manhood, forming a treasury 
of the racial life, and intended as a national warning. 
The verses translated above contain the key-ideas of 
the poem. The ideals of purity from birth, resolute 
and vidonous pursuit of ideals, sovereign guidance 
over the whole earth, soanng freedom of move- 
ment, acquisition for munificence, courtesy and 
chivalry and hospitality, punishment for purification, 
perfed measure in thought and word and deed, and 
a disciplined regulation of life from birth to death 
seeking sacred and secular knowledge in youth, 
seeking not merely the pleasures of married life but 
also its graces and obligations and sanctities for 
glory of lineage and service of countr}*; and of God, 
seeking an austere yet universally helpful old age* 
and seeking above all exit from life not through 
disease but through Yoga — throb in these pages 

I have said above that the poem is a record, a 
treasury, a prophecy, and a warning. I see a great 
jpurpose in Kalidasa's beginning the poem \vilh cow- 
worship and'the linking of thecity and the hermitage. 
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Cow ■woithip u Dot a hiercj fad 'on injlenhtion of 
a nervMess and ikb blooded ito It n not a mtre 
glonfieatioD ^of an ecotaotmc idea It u oijmbol and 
a ihrme of a great race idea The cow b a symbol 
of innocence and parity and tcmcc and snlennesa; 
lu prote^ron u a symbol of the ideal of cliivalr^ 
The very name* of God a* Gopala and Pasnpab 
»how how the idea* for which the cow fiand* hate 
gone mto the vitals of oar people Equally vital is 
the ideal of the hermitage We ha\e alway* kept 
oar soaal life sweet and sane and sopreme by loik^ 
mg It with super social ideal*. The nch fircam of 
hfe girmg ideas flowed all through the entire body 
soaal from the heart of the Tapo^na KaLdasi 
shows how a people upholding ihte ideals deserved 
and altamed universal s ozeramly as ideaGsed m 
‘kaghushfe. Nay, he make* u* set how sucli a people 
aiid such a rineagc alone cotild ^eserre the supretne 
glory of the incarnation of God He show* u* ’rit 
the same bme the deVitaKtaUod of the people^lpy 
pleasure and by a turning «way from the great ideak 
bf the Hindu race, THc ideals of parity^ and ;o( 
disoplmcd chafiity of cosrietf 9Ji3 chrzHry; iAdnf 
piety of renunoabon werfe given up and lofr The 
remit Was not crnly theloss ofiamversal sovtrci^fntyiand 
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even self-rule whicH the race had ceased to deserve 
but also self-ruination by self-devitalisation. In^ead 
of kings who ca^t off the body through Yoga after a 
fulfilled life which served the people and raised them 
to the pinnacle of universal overlordship we had King 
Agnivarna who died of consumption The poet living 
in a great age of racial glory points to a great age of 
glory in the pa5t and also warns the people againft 
a possible (and as the e\ ents have shown the certain) 
decline and fall of the Hindu race if they and their 
kings departed from the rool-ideals of the race 

It IS thus clear to me that the poem has not 
come down to us in an imperfed form The epic is 
not incomplete or mutilated and does not end 
abruptly as Mr. Ryder says “with this Grange scene, 
halF^agic, half- vulgar” It ends deliberately with 
perfed art Mr Ryder, with drange inconsistency, 
blames Kalidasa for spoiling a fine tragic dory in 
'Vikramorvasiyam and says at the same time that 
-Kalidasa should not and would not have ended this 
epic poem with a tragic note The fe^Ie and scanty 
tradition that the poem had twentyfive cantos is in 
jny opimon wrong Mr Ryder says that a literary 
^work should according to the rules of art end with 
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« bcnedidory epflogue. 1 atn pot aware of dny such 
tnflaible rtile m the case of thfe KaVyai or cp»c 
poems Mr Ryders guess that the laft six 
cantos may not have been were 

not to be a school text u the wildcat of conieaurei 
11 the Agnivarna canto was thought fit to be prc. 
served why should the later cantos have been left 
to die ? The numerous commentators who have 
annotated the epic have kno^vn only the currant text 
oT'minclecn cantos I have ^own above that tha 
dose of the poem is not a lame and impotent 
conclusioQ but a deliberate and artistic conclunon 

^ I have olrcadv shown abo\e bow the view that 
Raghui>ams<i muft have been ^vntten before 
/Ctmjarasn/nfi/iana it rocorreia The faifl that m 
Ragbucamsa the poet describes hnnselt with becom 
mg modesty is no mdicabon at all The poem is a 
work of Kahdasa s npe malnrUy It does not 
contain the glonous exuberance of feehog and style 
of Kumaraiombhacci The Meghatandesa shows 
a nper mcDownen than Kitmarasambhaoo Bot 
it B m Raghuoamsa that we find the poet taknig 
the widest range of all and showing life m all jts 
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inter-linkedness of failure and success and of 
hell and earth and heaven I am of opinion that it 
is the latest and most mature of his poems, just as 
Sakuniala is the last and most mature of his dramas, 
and is probably his latest work 1 

Mr. A. B Keith has made m his Classical 
Sanskrit Literature some curious remarks in regard 
to Raghuvamsa. He says ; “The more mature 
genius of Kalidasa manifests itself m the Raghu- 
vamsa in his insistence on the Yoga asped of 
philosophy rather than on the personal asped of the 
divmity in the Kumarasambava He recognises 
the three Gunas or constituents, which make up 
nature m the Samkhya-Yoga belief and the existence 
of spirit, but with the Yoga he admits a deity How 
precisely he conceived existence, whether the diver- 
gences of spint and matter were for him reconciled 
in the Absolute, we cannot attempt to decide , what 
IS important is that he represents his heroes as 
seeking release from rebirth by the methods of Yoga, 
mentioning the technical terms Dharana, concentra- 
tion, and Virasana, a special posture deemed suited 
to aid the attainment of the end desired. He 
alludes also to the magic powers which Yoga gives, 
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ihe abilily to penetrate a dosed door as ^vcll as iKe 
■Jngher attamment denred by Sila of ^J'eunio n with 
her beloved m a future life. Vishnu indeed m the 
Raghuoamia receives ho meed of dcvobon as was 
mcntahk m an epic of Rama bnl Siva remains the 
hlgheft exprcmon of the poet s conception of divinity 
for Siva' B a Yogin par cxcc/Zcnce, though Vishnu 
follows in his train** 1 am afraid that this cnticum 
u full of those half truths which are worse than 
downright untruths. The ATumarosomhAatia con 
centrales on Yoga even more than Raghuvamsa 
and some of the ImeA descnptioni of Yo^a m all 
bterature ocenrs m Kumarasambha^ On the 
other hand the personal aspe<3 of God is more em 
phasised in the flory of Ra ma in Rag huyamsa than 
m the fiory of Siva in Kamarasambhava Mr Keith 
seems to feci a moft merpltcable and remarkable 
doubt about Kalidasa s Samkhja Yoga, as he calls 
iL ^ 1 shall show m my second Volume on 77ie 
Geniia of Kalidasa the quintessence of Kalida^ s 
rdigioni dodnne. He was a mofi catholic exppnent 
of that moil catholic of all rehgions — Vcdanlum 
Hb so-cdled San^hya Yog^ n bqt a phase of his 
Vedanbe creed and can never be underttood without 
reference to tl Kalidasa never fell puzzled ty 
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spinl and matter and the Absolute. He harmonised 
them perfedtiy. Mr. Keith speaks with a suppres- 
sed lack of convidlion and an under-current of unfaith 
about Kalidasa’s heroes seeking release from rebirth 
through the methods of Yoga In the description 
of Uma he shows the attainment of life’s auspicious- 
ness — as apart from release — by Yoga His sneer 
about “the magical powers which Yoga gives, the 
ability to penetrate a closed door” we can afford to 
pass by. But Kalidasa does not e\'all Yoga above 
Bhakli and Jnana Nor does he exalt Siva above 
Vishnu Mr Keith’s views on these matters are 
-obviously unsound and will be proved to be so in 
my later volume 

Equally incorredl is his half-praise of Kalidasa 
in a later portion of the same volume He says : 
^‘We need not seek in Kalidasa for any solution or 
suggefted solution of the mysteries of life , with the 
orthodox view of his time he seems to have been 
duly content ” We can detedl here a note of contempt 
mingling with the note of half-praise. I shall show 
in my later volume how Kalidasa did not ^tand up 
for any rigid and soulless orthodoxy and how he 
gives a satisfadtory solution of the my^eries of life. 
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Nor u Qierc any jiutilicaUon lof Mr KcilVa 
TKW that m describing Raghu s conquett ot the 
world Kalidasa is gmng us a poetic reflex ol the 
achieveincnU ol Samadragupta and Chand^agupta 
and suggesting to u» (heir glorious mibtary achieve- 
ment He says Kalidasa extols the sway o( the 
Guptas and the Brahniinicai restoration by remmd 
ing his andiencc of th e glo ries of the foregone days 
of the solar race'* I have already shown the hollow 
ness of this theory We mighl urge with more 
plausibility that he referred rather to Vikramadilyaa 
YHltones, because at least the word aditya (sun) 
inggests the solar line of kmgt 

With what a petfed opening stanxa the poem 
opens ! It says ‘To Parvati and Pariimesvara 
who are the parents of the univeric and who arc m 
union hke speech and thooght I bow for attaining 
perfed speech and thooght ” Is not poetry perfect 
speech embodying perfed thought ? I cannot imagine 
a more perfed commencement for a poem Yet no- 
lesi a sdiolar than Pandit R. Knshnamacharur 
hurled m his Raghuoanua P^imarsa hu shafts of 
ndiculc at ihu commencement of the poem saymg 
that U was worthy of a mcrc'Vcdic scholar or a' 
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pious Brahmin and that the simile employed in the 
verse IS not an illuminative simile worthy of Kalidasa 
and that thence the stanza must be an interpolation. 
Yet with a strange sclf-forgcllulness he begins his 
own critique with the famous verse of Dandin : 

Does it follow that because Kalidasa began Kumara- 
sambhava with Vastunifdcsa i c , a diVetfl reference 
to the story or because other poets did so, he could 
not begin a poem with Adroada or Namaskora 
(benedidion or referential prostration) ^ The classical 
diredion is: 

I am refernng to such a piece of e mde criticism 
to point out the need for a reverential approach 
when dealing with such a master of the poetic art 
as Kalidasa. To proceed to a description of the 
poem itself, the poet plunges straight into the story. 
King Difipa IS one of the great kings of the solar 
race. Broad and tall and strong he was the incar- 
nation of chivalry His wisdom was equal to his 
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beauty hu culture v/ai equal lo bii wisdom h» 
ftctmty was equal to his cultore and ha attainment 
was equal lo hu afltvily Under hu lead hu sobjetits 
went along the nanow path o( righteous hfe as laid 
down by Manu just as the wheels of a car obediently 
follow the chanoteer s vrfll He rccaicd taxes from 
hts subjects only to distribute the same m a suitable 
and effective manner for the public weal just as the 
sun tales water in the form of vapour only lo give il 
back with a thousandfold blessing in the form of 
ram He had a powerful army but his culture and 
prowess brought him ndory and prospcnly and he 
had no need to use military force anywhere and at 
any time He kept his slate seacU weD and ex* 
(ended his sway to achieve peace and prospcnly 
Hu endeavours became knosvm only after successful 
aUamment He was measured m speech though 
of unmeAsured culture he was mcroful though 
malchleu m valour and he svas not vam though he 
WES -unrivalled m liberality In faft as good qualibci 
love one another a company one good quality after 
another came lo Kim and resided m him He 
was the real father of hu people as he gave universal 
education and protcdlcd all by b« justice and pro 
vided employment for the entire nation ^ His fortJ 
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walls were the shores of the universal seas , his 
moats were the oceans themselves ; and he ruled as 
one city the entire earth which never felt such a 
unitive rule before His queen was named Sudah- 
shina They had only one grief — the sorrow of 
sonlessness They left the cares of Stale in the 
hands of the ministers of Slate and started for the 
sage Vasishlha’s hermitage to learn from him the 
means of attaining God’s grace resulting in the birth 
of a noble son to adorn the line and rule the world. 
They went in their chariot unattended by servants 
as they did not wish to cause incon\enicncc to the 
hermits in the forest They went in their chariot 
through the country roads breathing the sweet and 
cool and gentle and fragrant air from lotus ponds. 
They saw with delight the dancing peacocks and the 
large-eyed deer. As they went along, the glad 
and grateful villagers blessed them with bnmming 
eyes and hearts. At sunset they reached Vasishtha’s 
hermitage. They saw the hermits returning with 
holy grass and sweet fruits The wives of the 
sages were watering the trees in the hermitage. 
The deer were freely roaming about or resting there 
m peace. The king and the queen bowed before 
the sage' The king told him about Kis heart ache 
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nnd prayed for guidance Vasichta lold bnn 
on a former occasion he had unwittingly treated the 
dwmc cow Surabhi with di*rcipe<3 and that the 
jattcr had car»ed him with tonlctjncs* until he 
pleased and propitiated hcf own offspring The 
■age said SuraCTTs child Nandini is here If 
the queen and yourself lend and please it, your wuh 
wiH be fulfilled At that time the cow returned 
to the hermitage It was red in colour like a tender 
leaf and had a white mark and shone like the lunset 
lit by the crescent moon The long and queen 
began to carry out the commands of the sage The 
second canto descnhet how during twenty one 
days the queen tended the cow at home after due 
worship and the king accompanied it during lU 
wanderings in the fored On the twenty second 
day the cow was attacl^ by a lion The king 
Ined to let loose his s haft to loU the hon hot felt his 
arm become suddenly limp and powerless The 
hon then spoke with a human voice saying that he 
was a servant of God Siva and had been appointed 
to guard that fored and Uve on such animals as 
tres passed there, Dthpa percaving that a fight 
wiffa earthly weapons would be mcffetflual prayed 
to the lion to leave the cow harmless and accept hu 

^ K, I 14 



own body Tlio lion told him “You have uni- 
versal sovcngnly and you have also youlb and beauty. 
Why do you sacrifice these for the sake of such a 
petty thing as a cow ^ If compassion for the cow' 
fs your motive, you sa\c only the cow But if you 
Ine you can protedl millions of subjetfls If the sage 
gets angry you can piopiliatc him by the gift of 
crores of such cows Save your body which is 
born to enjov a succession of royal pleasures ’* 
Dilipa replied to this sophistry “A Khaslnya is a 
man wlio saves others from injuries 

If I ad otherwise what is the use of my sovereignty 
'or even my hie tainted liy the odium of abuse ^ I 
cannot please the sage by the gift of other cows 
Know this cow to be Surabhi’s child I offer my 
body to you Take it and be satisfied and leave this 
cow to go unliarmcd. Do not be kind to this 
physical body but be kind to my fame-body I 
do not have any attachment to this penshable physi- 
cal frame ’’ The king then placed his body near 
the lion’s mouth But the illusion vanished m a 
t rice. _ The cow told him: “Not even the God of 
Death can touch me, because of the power of the 
sage I merely tested you. I am pleased with thy 
devotion to the sage and ihy com^ssjon for me. 
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Atlc for a boon The lung wa* overjoyed and 
aiked for the boon of a child and was granted the 
boon The king then returned with the cow to the 
hermitage 'He and hu queen drank the cow** 
milk and returned to the capital with accompLihed 
vow and attained deure. 

In opening his epic poem Kabdasa ^as actuat 
cd by a high epic motive The Indian avilisation 
of which the poem is a presentation and panoram a 
though wisely urbanised and with attained potenacs 
of pohbcal power and reSnemeots of silheUc culture 
was never out of touch with village hfe and was in 
wise mlerhnking with pastoral and forest tfe 
Farther it had it* inspffation from the Tapovanas 
where lived godly men who were beloved of gods 
and men Its ideahsabon of the cow was one of its 
special graces and dutmcUoni Kalidasa denred ^ 
as shown above, to empliasise these aspects and 
hence began with the story of Dihpa It has been 
asked by enhes why he began with Dihpa and not j 
with the Sun God himself or with Manu To my 
mmd it appears that the due lies m his desne to 
present by means of the poem by means of the ari 
of luggeshvcness (Dhvon/) of which he a a post ^ 
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maslei, a miiror to the race to behold itself m it& 
true and essential perfection. 

The third canto describes Raghu’s birth and 
glory. Raghu was born as the son of Dilipa and 
Sudakshina At his birth five planets were in the 
ascendant:T-a fact which is recorded in respect of 
Sri Rama’s hproscopejdso. The poet records also 
that at his birth gentle and pure breezes blew and 
the skies were clear and the world was full of 
auspiciousness and that such births are for the wel- 
faie and happiness of mankind Even the gods in 
heaven re)oiced at his birth The poet then des- 
cnbes m detail Raghu’s childhood and youth and 
education and marriage and anointmen t as the heir- 
apparent It IS noteworthy that with perfect self- 
restraint he refrains from describing Raghu’s queen, 
leaving himself the fullest freedom of such descrip- 
tion in regard to Aja, because the story of the love 
of Aja and Indumati lends itself to a first-rate 
poetic handling and elaboration With Raghu’s aid. 
Dilipa performed ninety-nine asvamedhas or horse- 
sacrifices. When the hundredth sacrifice was begun 
and the horse was set free to roam at will for a year, 
Indra ^ole it When Raghu taunted him, Indra repli- 
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ed Jufl as Han alone u known as Punubottama 
■and as Siva alone u known as Mahesvara to tbc 
sages know roe alone as Sataljatn i e. the performer 
of a hundred lacnBces Yet your father deurcs to 
perform his hundredth sacnBce and eclipse my 
fame” Then ensued a great fight between them. 
Though hit by Indras Va3ra Raghu showed 
wonderful fighL Indra then said I am pleased 
with your prowess. Ask for anylhmg but the horse ” 
Raghu then asked bun to give to hii father the fruit 
of the sacrifice Indra agreed and sent his charioteer 
Matah to inform Ddrpa 

The fourth canto describes the wonderful ex 
ploits of Raghu Dibpa left him m charge of the 
kingdom and retired to the foreft along with hia 
<\uccn became such u the family vow (^ufooroto) 
of the bogs of the solar race Raghu s reign was 
of a unKpic glory Though great bugs had pr ecee d 
cd him, y*l hu qualities were of matchless atlra<arve' 
ness He loved hu people and wm loved by them 
He then began his career of world conquefl As 
he went m hii onward military march deserts had 
tanks and lakes dug in them bridges were thrown 
across unfordable nvers, and forces were cleared 
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for settlement and colonisation Thus conquest and 
civilisation went hand in hand. He conquered the 
dominions up to the eastern sea (the Bay of Bengal). 
He conquered only the unbending foes and that for 
the sake of Dharma and 

He then went south and conquered the Elates up to 
and inclusive of the Pandya kingdom, and received 
immense presents of pearls from the Pandya King 
He then went westward and norllnvard and con- 
quered the countries there Pie went by the land- 
route and vanquislied the Parasikas (Persians) and 
the Huns He planted pillars of victory {Jayas- 
ihamhhas) everywhere , 

Then Raghu performed the great sacrifice of 
Visvajii (i e , the conquest of the universe) The 
fifth canto describes it and the later incidents in 
his leign After he had given away all his 
belongings in that sacrifice, Kautsa who was the 
disciple of Varatantu, went to him to reque^ him to 
give money for payment as Gurudakshma (teaching 
fees) to his master Kautsa, who was asked by 
the king to state his desire, was sorry that he 
had come too late, as he needed four crores of 
rupees to give the same as teaching fee to his 

1 l , \ 1 
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teacher The King toM him * Let not the world 
wy of me that a request was meant to be made to 
to me and was not grant^ Please wait for two or 
t^irec days,” Raghu then prepared for a fight with 
Kubera^ the god of wealth Learning thu'Kabera 
sent a shower of gold into the long s treasury With 
It the bog satisfied the wailing sage By the 
blessings of the sage a noble child was bom to 
Raghu. Raghu gave the name of A)a to the pnnee. 

Cantos hvc to eight deal with Aja and are full 
of poe tic charm He travels to attend the 
si»ayc3moara (lelf-choosipg of bridegroom) by 
princess Indumati. On his way hii party u attach^ 
bya^wil^ clephapl He killi it It became ^a 
Gandharva (demigod) The latter praised Aja and 
stated how he had been cursed to become an elq 


phant Fjfe gave to Aja a celestial wapon called 
Sammthana In svayamvara ball of Indumati 
all the prmcefy^ suitors ^nt in thrones To the sound 
of swMl , enters m a filter the princess m 

bnclal dreu So beautiful she was that sbe drew all 

' ^ I t / \ ^ 

eyes and b^ai^ and only ihe bogs bodies adorned 
the thrones. Her mud scrvan\ destyibet each 
, bng to'hoL but slie signs to tiie bearers of the lilttf 

' ■^‘UT n Ir t < I » I n * A v ‘ > «n 
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to move on. Here occurs m the poem the famous 
simile which has given to the poet the name 
Deepasikha Kalidasa “Juft as when a lit lamp is 
taken down a ftreet, the houses in front are bnght 
and those left behind are wrapt m darkness, so the 
Kings whom Indumati was yet to pass were bright 
and eager and happy whereas the Kings whom she 
had passed were gloomy and depressed ” She even- 
tually chose A]a as her lord and placed the bridal 
garland round his neck Then the marriage of Aja 
and Indumati took place admift great pomp and re- 
joiang When they returned, the discarded Kings 
surrounded him on the way.,-antK^ttacked him. 
But he hurled the celeftial weapon Sammohana at 
them andNtti^fied them all and bore away his 
beautiful bnde.^ ^ 

King Raghu then handed over the kingdom to 
Aja and desired to betake himself to the forest The 
people loved Aja regarding him as Raghu returned 
to his youth, and he iWed the people and ruled them 
With ability and nghteoUsness When Raghu wished 
to go to a foreft Aja fell at his feet and prayed him 
to ftay. Raghu then lived in retirement in a hermit- 
age close by. Aja ruled the kingdom; Raghu ruled 
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Kinuclf Aja wughl the counicl of mmiitcf* Raghu 
sought the counsel of yogis. Aja was mcamatc pfoi 
pcniy Raghu syas incamale rcnunoalion Aja sat 
on the raclianl th rone Raghu sat on the holy grass 
Aja rejoiced m atftiMly Raghu rejoiced m his retire 
ment Aja conequered the enemies of the land 
Raghu subdued the foes of the soul Eacli was great 
10 his own line and in his own way Aja became 
one wth his people Raghu became one svilh God 
These verses m the poem ore full of sonorous music 
and statel) thought In the fulness of lime Raghu 
left his immortal name on earth and went to heaven 

Some years later a son was bom to Ajo and 
was named Dasaratha Aja was deeply allocKed 
to hts beautiful queen and used to spend much of 
bis time wlh her m the palace gardens One day 
the sage Narada went to Gokama to worship at the 
shnne of God Siva there. He had his Vma on his 
hand and at he was going through the upper regions 
the garland of flowers placed on it fell down The 
garland fell on Indumati and the suddenly look ill 
and expired in the lap of the bng Aja was over 
whelmed with gnef His lament as described in 
the eighth canto u full of poignant pathos and is one 
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of the moSl beautiful episodes in the poem. Aja 
cned out in grief “Can even soft flowers cause 
death ^ Death comes through any means if Fate 
has resolved to smite. The softly-falling snow 
bears death to the soft lotus flower. I place this 
garland on me so that it may slay me as well But 
it has no effedt on me. Even nedtar becomes poison 
somewhere and poison becomes nedtar Such is 
God’s command This garland has become a thun - 
d ei bolt because of my evil fortune The thunder- 
bolt has struck the cieeper t wining roim d the tree 
but has not struck the tree itself. You would not be 
rough to me even when I was in fault How then 
can you leave me thus when I did no wrong ^ I 
must have been an evil soul or else you would not 
have gone away like this once for all The south 
wind yet gently bins your flagrant tresses decorated 
with flowers How can I place on the rough 
funet al pyre your fair frame fit to he on downy 
beds 1 These trees and creepers yearn for you You 
used to tend them lovingly every day The Asoka 
tree sheds its flowers like tears You were to me 
wife, queen, miniver, disciple and comrade. When 
Death took you he took away every thing in life 
*roni me’ Thus lamented the king m desolation of 

' ^ I it i f ® 1 -r rb ,r • 
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^int V^aml^lKa »cnt words ot colm^^ and conwla 

lion to him But these words found no place m the 
, n n I r r I T 

heart of the long who had ^ofl Jus oply true ^d 

pri^^ joy m life For eight long years he bore 
the pangs of gn^cf for the sate of h« bov He then 
croymed lus son at kmg and left hit body at the 
jondion of^the Ganga and the Sara^u and went to 
heaven and met hu beloved in the Nandana gardep 
m Indras paradise 


The ninth canto describes King Dasaralha and 
cantos ten to Rfteen deal with the flory of Rama It 
seemi to me that the higheft art of the poet is shown 
here He has expanded what u condensed in the 
Ramayana and has condensed what has been ela' 
berated with wonderful beauty of thpught and style 
m Valmib s immortal epip* In the ninth canto he has 
shovm how magK fehalics ot could sound be intro 
ducod into metres in Sanslait He gives us a splendid 
description oi Dasaratha s sovereignty and hii queens 
and hu mpmoratlc hunt during which the sonless 
^ng rccuved a eprse of sepaTabon Jrora hit son — a 
curse jyhich^ proved a bl^aing to him and to the 
world ^erc occurs in the ninth canto a magni 
ficMt description pf^ipj^ which shows how Kali 
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dasa’s youthful poetic power as displayed in Rilu- 
samhara has taken a higlier range and achieved a 
higher perfedion after the ripening of his powers. 
The poet also gives us a carefully executed descrip- 
tion of Dasaralha's hunt. The description is rich m 
detail and is worthy of the poet. In the tenth canto 
the poet takes up for description a beautiful scene 
left by Valmiki with a ‘scanty reference, Valmiki 
was emphasising the humanness of Rama while 
Jnnling his supreme di\ inity Kalidasa emphasised the 
divineni*<js of Rama while showing that he was a per- 
fed man 1 Ic thus sliowcd the way to later poet, who 
adopted his method and reaped an abundant iiarvcst 
of spiritual bcautv from the field of the story The 
description of God Vishnu in the milky ocean is at the 
same time lovely and sublime The h) mn to God 
Vishnu in the tentii canto is full incande scen t spiritual 
feeling and is the highest synthesis of Indian religious 
thought The poet covers in a few verses the ^or} so 
perffdly elaborated by Valmiki in six Kandas But 
where he could get an oppoilunily to describe a 
great scene which was not perfedly and elaborately 
described by Valmiki, he does not miss it. Such is 
the description of the contest between Parasurama 
and Sri Rama, In fact Kalidasa’s presentation 
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of Sn Rama* life i* a tenes of vignelle* than 
a grand parabng upon an extendc3 ^nva*. 
The poet however emharki upon a moit beauU 
fill and poetic detcnpbon of the return )oumey 
of Sita and Rama in the acnal car Pu»hpako 
Here wa* a poetic opportunity afforded to 
him by Valnuku Furllter he had already dc* 
cribed North India and it* spots of supreme 
intercfl m the Megha*ande*a Here \va» an 
equally tplendid opportunity to describe South India 
and the poet avoHed himself of it in an ample 
measure and showed his wonderful powers of 
graphic poebc descnption Even m this grand 
desenpbon probably the grandest w ibe deicnpUon 
of the mingled waters of the Ganges and the Jumna 
m verse* 54 to 57 m tbe ihirtccnlb canto The 
desenphoD of the abandoned Sita m the fourteenth 
canto give* the poet another splendid opporlunily to 
describe the feelings of the human heart m lU bare 
desolabon and its punty and fortitude and the result 
IS a marvel of the poebc art The desenpbon of Sita t 
farew^ m the fifteenth canto u another marvel 
The poet shows how the ficldc people whose blame 
of Rama led to his abandomnent of Sita were moved 
to penitent tears on hearing the Ramayana sung by 
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iCusa and Lava Tims poesy purified by pity tlieir 
vision winch nought else could purify, just as 
poesy was enkindled by pity in the case of Valmiki’s 
heart itself Sita appealed in the assembly. The 
veiy appeal ance of that perfedion of purity carried 
emotion to the national heart The people dood 
mule with shamed and sorrowful hearts. In res- 
ponse to Sita’s appeal to prove her purity by app- 
•earing and bearing her away, the Earth-Goddess 
appeared in glory and look her, her last look being 
on hci Rama’s adored and adoiing face This is 
one of the greate^l scenes in liteiature and nobly has 
the poet rendered it Thus it seems to me that 
Kalidasa’s rendering of the dory of Rama shows his 
wonderful genius and his pei fed artistic sense 

Rama then edablishcd his brothers and sons, 
and nephews as kings in different Kingdoms and 
performed the funeral rites of Dasaratha’s queens and 
then went to his paradise, preceded by LaksKmana. 
His other brothers and the citizens of Ayodhya 
followed him and entered the Sarayu river and rose 
up and went to paradise. Kusa ahd Lava had 
Kusavati and Saravati as their capital cities One 
night when Kusa lay awake he saw a female figure 
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m wdowed gnef She lold him that the was the 
presiding detly of the ancient capital Ayodhyn which 
had been deserted ance Rama* departure to para 
<£*e. Kalidasa evidently look the idea from the 
pretiding deity of Lanka as detcrihed m the Ram 
ayana Tlien follows a line description of the 
deserted at> The goddess begged Kusa to return 
to the anaent capital aty {Kularajadhant) He 
then transferred his capital to Ayodhya and reitored 
it to Us former splendour Then follows a fine de* 
cnption of a bath of Kuta and his queens m the Sa 
rayo nver Danng that bath the jewel got by Rama 
from Agaslya and given to him by Rama fell mto 
the nver and was taken away by the serpent Kum 
uda 8 sister Kumudvati Kusa then prepared to hurl 
the Garuda weapon (astra) to kill Kumuda Kumuda 
at once brought the jew'd and also his siAcf Kumud 
vati and gave her m mamage to Kusa The kon 
of Kusa and Kumudvati was Atlulhi S<imeUme 
after hts buth Kusa was killed in the process of' 
killing a demom He went to heaven followed by 
his loving queen Alhilhi then b^me tlie King 
The poet des^Tjcs m extenso the great qualities of 
the kmg and the splendours of hu coronation 
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In the eighteenth canto we have a brief sketch of 
^wenty one kings who succeeded Alhilhi one after 
another The last canto^describes King Agnivaian 
who spent his life in ignoble dissipation and died a 
premature and unlamented deatlTthi^ugh consump- 
tion. Whene\er he had to show himself to his subjects 
be used to dangle his foot out of a window He lived 
in the palace of art and sense-dehghls and forgot his 
people and God The poet describes in a beautiful 
verse how song and dance beguiled the King's pass- 
ionate hours and how he was always in the soft 
fetters of maidens’ arms. The poet says that the 
Ring was absorbed in the joys of the senses 

) How far we are away here from 
the manly and godly life described in the opening 
verses of the poem’ What an ig nobj e end t While 
the other kings flung away their bodies — which had 
done their meed'oTl^vice of God and man — by their 
power of yogic will, Agnivarna died of a wasting 
disease which foiled the skill of the physicians of the 
king. Instead of 


II 
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we have ope who qiay be descnbed thus 

Rrq^ftori i 

f 

5jWf% il 


Hu mmulerB cremated him *ccrclly ra a ppiUop 
of the royal garden But hi* quean earned on the 
Government m a royal and nghteou* way with the 
aid of the wise minivers of state She was pregnant 
and the people waited for the hirlh of the child 
knoivzng and expecting that a great ruler will come 
to rule and proted the land 1 have staled and 
shown above that the poem did not end abmpllyand 
wa* not left racompfele. What did the poet imply 
hy the ignoble end of Agnivaraa the rule of the 
queen and the expectation hy the people of a great 
King to come ? I have no donbt that hvmg m n 
great and heroic age he felt— great and fine strung 
souls have pre monihons of commg trouble* and utter 
poignant word* of warning — that the tune might 
come when India* glory might disappear It di* 
appeared m Agnivama * rcjgn and India waited 
for the Messiah to come after Agnivdma. TTie poet 
u not afraid of a melancholy and tragical close. As 
Shakespeare had a period of cbulhtion of tragic feel 
r. L IB ^ 
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ing, even so had Kalidasa Both passed from radian t 
youth through observant and pessimistic manhood to 
a calm and benignant maturity of age. I shall show 
below how the prophecy with which Sakuntala 
Glioses has a ring of reachieved faith in the people and 
their high destiny. 



CHAPTER XII 
MalavlkagnimUra 

J N tKa play we find Kalidaia t prcnticc-hand TTic 
Praslavana or latrodaclion conlains a rate 
which thowa thal Kohdaaa was making 
ha dehut aa a dramatist and was dt(Bdent about (be 
cnannef o( hu receptron in that capaaty by the 
public But we hnd m the play the charactcmtca 
•which afterwards blossomed ftffth ra full pcrfccbon 
m Sakimtala T^e eoiment scholar Shankar Pan 
durang Pandit has, m' hi5 exccUeat cdiUon of the 
play shown what analogic* of diction and thought 
are to be found m the three play* of Kalidasa. He 
says * It u the repchUon of those analogous ex ' 
pressions, phrases and ideas with a characteristic /re 
quency m each of the composibons that u of im 
portance m determining the idcnUly of ihoT author 
Professor H H W3ion u hence wrong m thinking 
that Kalidasa was probably not the author o( Mai 
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avikagnimiira and that the play might be the pro- 
duction of another Kalidasa who lived perhaps in the 
tenth or eleventh centuiy A D. or even later He 
says that “ there is neither the same melody m the 
veise nor fancy m the thoughts ” as compaied with 
Vthramorvasi^a and Sakuntala, and that “the man- 
ners descnhed appear to be that of a degenerate ^ate 
of Hindu society “ Mr, A W. Ryder says, “ It 
shows no originality of plot, no depth of passion It 
is a light graceful drama of court intrigue ” Neither of 
these criticisms is just. The verse is as melodious 
and the poetry is as imaginative in this play as in the 
two other plays The play does not allow the same 
scope for flights of fancy and imagination as the sisler 
plays but the poet’s delicate grace of fancy scintillates 
in It, as well The play delmeates the life of a King 
in court and camp and harem and has not that min- 
ghng of city and forest and earth and heaven which 
the two other plays have got Professor Weber 
rightly points out “ Both re^ fnoreover upon a my- 
thical background and consequently bear a more 
magnificent and ideal character, ihve Malavikagnimitra 
portrays the life m the court of a histone pnnee, and 
consequently the bare actuality, -ivith its self-made 
and therefore scantv concerns ” ; Even more than 
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*t« fafl'tKe cause of iJie ihght'mfendJity ^Sf Mala 
:olkognfTnilfa u the arcunulance hhat it uKaLdaia^i 
firft attempt at dramatic compoBboQ''*^'wiUon % cti 
hcTtm aBodt MaJaVOragmmitra delmeatmg a deg 
-encrate ftalc of Hmda soaety u equally unsound la 
the case of'cvery drama of love intrigue "vve can 
■exalt It or condemn it according to our angle of vision* 
There h undoubtedly a deeper note of pathos and 
passion itruck m Vikfofnooailya and Sakimtala than 
jn Malaoikogntmllra But the love depicted m 
all the play* u at pure as it is lender We mufl not 
allow ourselves to be earned away by the fad that 
Agnimitra was already married Vikrama and Duih- 
yaota were already mamed as well Indian prm 
ces married more than once save m the case o( 
3luflnoiu personages like Sn Rama I shall show 
presently how the ftatc of soacty depicted m the 
■play can m bo wise be called degenerate at all 


In this play we find not only Kalidasa s char 
mmg ideal Expressed m charming language but we 
find also other fine t rails peculiar to Kahdasa The 
pfdogae mas ihoh and full of modesty as m the 
■case of the two other plays. The play shows Kalw 
•dasas fondness for’the Aiya metre at much *as the 
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other plays In short though the play docs not 
show as much poetic fancy or knowledge of the 
human heart as the other two plays, it is of a high 
order of merit and contains unmistakcablc traces of 
Kalidasa’s handiwork. Even in Shakespeare we 
find inequalities of attainment due to the author’s 
time of life, the theme, and other factors of literary 
composition Tiicrc could thus he no doubt about 
Kalidasa’s authorship of the play . 

The ^ory of the play is not one that lends itself 
to the delineation of the deeper elements of life. One 
day King Agnimitia, who was king of Vidisa, saw 
the painted figure of Malax ika in the pidure of his 
queen Dharini and her attendants. He fell in lo\e 
with her painted form and asked his friend Gau- 
tama, the Vidushaka, to arrange to enable him to 
see her She was a pupil of Ganadasa who was the 
queen’s dancing master. Gautama fomented a quarrel 
between Ganadasa and the king’s dancing master 
Haradatta. Both these persons asked the king to 
decide as to who was the superior in their art. The 
king said that he and the queen and Pandita Kausiki 
who was a Sanyasim or female ascetic should form 
the committee of judges. Then all of them witnessed 
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Malavika s representation of a song by meais of 
Totce and dance and gesture* The kmg fell deeply m 
love vnth her and ihe aUo fefl m love with him One 
day Malavika wai ordered bv the queen to perform 
the dohada ceremony m rerped of an asoko tree 
tn the palace garden The dohada ceremony u one 
by which flowerless and frmtless trees are said to be 
made bloomful and frmtful In respect of an asoka 
tree ibc ceremony consiili of a lack by ibe decorated 
foot of a yotmg and beautifol maiden To perform 
ihtt ceremony Malavika was deputed by the quecn< 
and the and her fnend Baknlavalika went to the 
garden for that purpose The long along with the 
Vidoshaka had gone to the garden at the same time 
because the junior queen Iravab bad asked him to go 
tliere. He met Malavika m the garden but before 
he exchanged a word with her Iravali came on the 
scene and up braided him and went away despite 
his entreaties. Queen Dbanm on learning ahouC 
the madent, had both Malavika and Bakulaval^ 
placed m fetters and ordered that they should not be 
released unless her signet rmg was brought There- 
upon the Vidushaka some Ume later, pricked h» 
finger and cned out that he was bitten by a serpent ^ 
Tlic court phystoan to whom the Vidushaka was sent 
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sdid that to e/fccl d cure something having a serpent’s 
figure should be placed in water Queen DharinT 
tKercon gave her signet nng which had such a figure 
The Vidushaka used it to get Malavika and her 
friend released. The King met Malavika in the 
arbour But Ifavati'turned up then accidentally and 
grew furious. But mearitirae the Jo/ioJa'had been 
successful and the asoka tree was in full bloom 
Queon Dharini had promised to grant Malavika’s 
desire if the asoka tree blossomed well It was also 
ascertained that MalaMka was of royal birth There- 
upon Queen Dharini requested King Agnimitra to 
accept her as a junior queen The play closes with 
sueh espousals in an atmosphere of hymeneal joy. 

^ In sueh a 5tory there could not possibly be any 
sounding of the depths of passion We have not 
got here “a pair of ^ar-crossed lovers” nor was 
there any occasion 

“To shake the yoke of inauspicious 5lars 

From this world- weaned flesh” 

But we have here a pure passion and its 
seemmg mishaps and its sure success There are 
no innocent adiiltenfes or indelicacies of love in Kali- 
dasa. His comedy is' nbt like the ReSoratidn 6om_ 
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■ttUef of ElngUih Lt&allirc — tacfc ilecoratc^ nnfcl UoT 
^rihented roHfedneti The mfer^e 'fad 'Uifat Ag- 
nitmlrad* ft tnuch mamed Kong is' not of''n3ach 
toos^uihice. U'u better to be pftljgamobs than lobe 
& Blodjtftrd or'a Htnry VlU Further -we should 
out judge' the manUil t(jcats ftf oUb age or Idnd tft 
the bght of thoie of another age or chtne. Hmdtl 
pVmdes tised to marry many queens. It ts not a fair 
enbosm to say that the play describes a degenerate 
state of Hindu soady 

’^he play u valuable m that It shows a Iriedom 
from bang bed ddwn to Purftmc themes and ezhibiU 
a real power of (keientabon of conlemponiry soool 
hfe. 1 haVe shown in ftn earlier chapter how Kali 
daia*1uid Aguirnilt^ were probably conlcinporanes 
Yhe shows also a flexible flate of Hmdu 

society when Buddhism had not yet gohe completely 
out of ihe land but Hmduiim had tnudphantly 
iMsscrtcd itself U refers to a period when the 
Hindu race was vigorous m war arid poliUcs as Well 
ks in the fine arts and m the pleasures and refine* 
ments of soaal life 


Further it belongs to a lime HvHen'the Sanskrit 
languajfc was the 'spoken language of'flii tipper dat^ 
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or was at leaft well understood by them. That is 
the reason why it has not got the ^liffincss and stilted 
pedantry of style which vitiates the fludio Sanskrit 

-T*/ "***' ** 

dramas of a later date. The ^lylc of Kalidasa is 
always free from straining after cffedl and from 
elaborations and complications of style Both the 
verse and the prose portions of his plays have a 
directness and a terseness and a naturalness which 
were certainly due, at Ica^t partly, to the larger 
currency of Sanskrit in his day 

1 shall show later on how this play like the 
other plays of Kalidasa contains subtle suggestions, and 
even wondcful expositions, of Aesthetics Thoigh 
Sringara (love) is the chief rasa (emotional mood) 
of the play, the drama contains also elements of Hasa 
(comedy), Karuna (pathos} and l^ira (heroism) It 
shows his great mastery over the sister arts of song 
and dance as well It shows also Kalidasa’s wide 
and varied learning and observation of nature and 
humanity. As 1 am dealing with these aspects 
elsewhere in this work I make only a brief and 
passing reference thereto here 

We have m the play a full length portrait of 
King Agnimitra He is every inch a gentleman. 
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He It u sitccettfo! m amu as m love Hta over 
lordship over other kmgdomi is assured and eniored 
Hu Commander m chie f Virascna came* hn arms 
taccessfally mio the kingdom of Vidarfcha But 
though the \^arfaha kmg Yajnascna was beaten, 
he was not deprived of hu throne, though he had 
imprisoned hu coosm Madhavasena who was pro^ 
cecdmg with his sisler and others to King Agninutra 
■with the object of contracbog a matrimonial alhancc 
Agnimitra divides the conquered tcmlory between 
Yajnascna and Madhavasena makmg the Varada 
riTcr the bonndry between ihcm I shall show later 
on how Hmdu suzerainty always aimed at umfymg 
India as a state without uprooting the minor bngdomsi 
Agnimitra shows other lrwUj>f a great Hindu Kmg 
when he takes the above step only after getting the 
sanction of hu cabinet {mantri parhhad) Hu 
cabinet approves of Kis aifbon and mforms him that 
by dmdmg the domain and controlling the two kings 
by hu superior will he would have two friends m 
stead of an enemy and would also convert two en 
cmiei mto friends. By an expressive nmfle it u 
fiated that they would be Kke two steeds acting 
jomlly under the will of ibc chanolecf and bearing 
along the Lakshmi of national prosperity m the 
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chanol of a beneficent administration (Act V verse 
1 4) Agnimilra is well learned in theoretical state- 
craft and refers to the Arlliasaslra (i e,, Tantraba- 
iraVachanam) m Act I. His son Vasumitra is a 
great commander of armies Just as was his father 
Pushpamilra. The epilogue shows that he feds 
sure that there could not be any national calamities 
dunng his reign. Thus Kalidasa gives his king a 
fine setting of political and national life. But for this 
subtle suggeslivcness, the love motif in the play 
would not rise above the Ic\cl of a court intrigue, 
especially when the pla> did not permit the del- 
ineation of the higher notes of love which arc struck 
only when sorrow smiles the lyre of love 

Kalidasa lifts up the level of the love motif m 
the play in other subtle and delicate \%ays as well. 
Even though the object of the rivalry of the dancing 
masters was to enable the king to have a look at 
Malavika and though the object was attained when 
Malavika came and danced before the king, the 
latter with true courtesy tells Haradalla that he is 
eager to witness his pupil’s performance and would 
do so next day. He is tender and considerate to his 
-queens even when they thwart and upbraid him. 
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SamabhnUta i»ay» aboul him (con 

oderale to the feeling* of Dhanni) Thu chi' 
Harai^ana it one of ihcmany virtue* of Agnnmtra 
and instances of it abounded in the ploy He- 
moves throughout the ptay with the composed grace 
of beam^ and manner (Dak^hinya) that comes- 
only to those who are noble in birth and noble m 
soul He sayi that Dakihinya is hn Kidavrata 
(family vow) But yet ha royal dignity is such that 
he inspires reverence in all He i* a Dhirodalta as 
well as a Dhiralalita Nayaka to use the lechmeal ex 
pressioas of wnten on aesthetics and dramaturgy 
Mr Ryder t enbosm (hat there u m Agmoutra as 
m all hcro^ of his type something conlemphble ” 
may beiimart but u not ]ust and (me 

But the bug u most vividly sketched in the 
play a lover He has a keen and vmd sense qf 
the bcauhful m human life a* weD as m the life of^ 
natur^ He has a high regard for womanhood and 
respe^ as much the mental graces of women as their 
physical loveliness He says fttir 

(women have an inborn and innate keenness of 
mind). Hu descriptions of nature and dt emotional 
moods have as much restraint as passion In fad 
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it IS such restrained passion that is the secret of 
the union of ^rength and delicacy and sweetness 
He says in a great stanza that the highest lore is 
that wherein two lovers of equal and pure paesion 
fling away their lives knowing that fate has denied 
them the consummation of their love His love for 
Malavika was a full and dominating love. 

^ ir Act II verse 16. 

The other male characters in the play need but 
a slight mention The dancing masters Haradatte 
and Genadasa are slightly but clearly drawn. Gana- 
dasa IS proud of his art, irascible, and of fine 
mettle. The Vidushaka is more fully portrayed 
in this play than in Vikramarvasiya or Sakuniala. 
He is not so full of scintillating wit as the fools of 
Shakespeare. But he has ingenuity as well as 
humour. He is not a mere promoter of royal love 
intngues. He has a keen love of beauty in nature 
and m human form. He says that m the royal gar- 
den the Lakshmi of spring is more fair and de- 
-corated than a young maiden 

and that the spring is of achieved adolescence 
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He call* Malavika the Koncy of the eye* (*nRtr3) 
H* i* foil of wi»e refle<flio03 on life He say* that 
Icanung become* more expert by t e a c hm g 

He xa loll of vivid and hnmoroi^ verbal du- 
play*. He calli the long a* a late hovenng near a 
bolcher * shop-eager yet afraid In his turn he ij 
described by Nipiuuta a* a bull m the bazaar which 
ct* and sleep* silUng there 

«tribn^ arr^fi^ ^ (^na>i% i 
Among all the female character* Dhanm Ira 
vab, Malavika and Vakulavahka and ICauiiki are 
welt drawn 1 am dealing elsewhere with Kalidasa t 
power of characterisation and refemng only to 
speaal features m these chapter* dealing ^vlth hit 
individual work* The name Dbarnn itself has 
been well^osen Self-control and capaaoomes* of 
soul are her chief traits She is foil of graaonsness 
and digmty TTie Panvrapka refers m Act f verse 
16 to her bong as forgiving as the earth 
In the language of Indian aettbebaans she is Pra 
galhha and Dhira Her matronlmcts goes hand m 
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Kand with love She is altachcd to her lord and to 
her children and to her dependents She is well 
called by Kausika as Kcerapafni (llic wife of a hero) 
and Virasunu (the mother of a hero} She is a 
keen lover and promoter of art She rules her royal 
household wisely and well The king shows the 
highest regard to her and the tendercst consideration 
to her feelings and makes pleasing her one of his 
prime cares in life She is as shrewed as she is for- 
giving She easily secs through the king’s man- 
oeuvre in Act I to have a sight of Mala^ika and tells 
him that if he showed as much skill in stale affairs 
as in his affairs of the the heart it would redound 
to his honour and glory. She is loyal to her word 
After promising to Malavika that she would fulfil 
her wish if the Asoka tree blossomed after tlie 
dohada ceremony, she faithfully carries out her 
phghtecl promise For the sake of her son’s success 
she offers up prayers and gives gifts of piety 
When she learns about her son’s victory from her 
attendant, she loads the latter with jewels so much 
so that the latter gratefully exclaims that she has 
become a peripatetic box of jewels She is thus full 
of dignity and generosity, and other loveable qualities 
despite her shrewdrtess and caustic humour. 
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Iravab oa the other hand u young and pas 
fuaate and impetuous and impulsive and u Bathed 
with youth and lovdiocss and wine She tahcs 
offence soon and {orgivc# slowly In the language of 
Sanifcnt rheJonaant she w Pragalhha and Adhira 
She It fond of pleaiure and is alvrays apprehensive 
that she might he displaced in the long s affe&ons 
by a younger and lovelier queen She thus forms 
a fine fo3 to Dhanm end Malavika. 

The character of Malavika is charming and at 
tratlive and » painted with all the stroVes o( art by a 
gemus who u capable of producing the maxnnam of 
effeds with the mimmum of means She has the 
highest femmme charms ef bathfulneti and modcAy 
Her nature u one of admirable punty and dehca^ 
and swectnett In the language of Santknl rhc 
tonoans she u a Mugdka She is of a quick mnd 
and becomes an expert in the dancmg art with shght 
inftriKaion Her lendcrBCss for others feehngt is a 
marked trait of her charader When she firelches 
her foot for decoraboo hj Vaknlavalia for the 
dohada ceremony she*osks the latter to forgive her 
rudeneu m stretchmg out her foot She has qmck 
seniibiLtics and an affedionate dapoabon Her pah- 
L L Ifi 
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anee dunng her early tnals in life is another pleasing 
trait in her She is thus of a quite diffierent type 
from Dharini and Iravali. 

Of the many female attendants in the play, 
Vakulavalika deserves a prominent mention She is 
passionately attached to Malavika and promotes her 
fortunes with assiduous love When Malavika be- 
sought her forgiveness for ^retching out her foot she 
replied- ‘^You are my own body” When Malavika 
asks her to help her in her misfortunes, she replies 
wth a pun on her name- “Vakulavalika (the garland 
of Vakula flowers) smells all the sweeter when it is 
crushed” The ruling principle in her nature flashes 
out in her advice to Malavika to requite love by love 

The picture of Kausiki alone remains to be 
considered. Kalidasa has tried his uttermoft to 
make it full and attractive. She is an old woman 
and the Vidushaka makes humorous reference to her 
moonbeam tresses She is 

called by one and all Ary a and Bhagavati and 
P andita. As already pointed out by me Kalidasa 
does not put in the mouth of the king any words 
disapproving of a woman’s assumption of the orange 
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robe, when the Sole* at the end of the play how 
*he became an a»cetic {Panorajikq) when her 
brother wai killed m defence of Malavika who vns 
(hen earned away by the bandits On the other 
hand he says that her ad waa that of good persons 
) She IS however not an ascchc 
haling life and human heings but an ascetic full of 
love of art and fneodlmess to all A saint sc\crely 
aloof from life would be too high and shadowy for a 
drama which ii concerned wth warm blooded 
figures in a ftalc of hoilOe clash or fncndly inloplay 
She IS an expert m medical knowledge as well as 
AAhetK knowledge and arbitic appreaabon She 
ts a paA mader m decorative skill and Queen 
Dhanm asks her to apparel and bejewel MalavHca 
as a queenly bnde m a fitting way At the same 
tune she knows that m the art of dance the body 
shonld not be loo heavOy loaded by jewels which 
vfould encumber the arbA and diitrod the attenbon 
of the audience. She says 

I " 

She shows an mbmale knowledge of the art of 
dance. She is a clever florytcDer and u sought by 
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Queen Dharini to while away her lime and improve 
her mind At the same lime she never forgets or 
omits the ceremonial resped to sovereignty and 
never went into the royal presence without taking at 
Ica^l a fiuit as a present She Jiad attendants of 
her own m the palace and was treated wltii rever- 
ential courtesy by all of them In conclusion, I may 
well quote the beautiful simile by which the king 
compares his queen to the Veda (Scripture) and 
Kausiki to the AdhyntmaMdya (the Science of the 
Soul) 

One other asped of the play also deser\es to 
be borne in mind. It shares with Mudrarakshasa 
and other plays the didindion of being a h^dpxical 
play. In Shakespeare’s plays we find taught the 
truth that a country cannot prosper unless there are 
internal harmony and external power, while the 
panorama of English life is unrolled to us in the 
coursed its evolution In this play also we have 
a clear suggestion that there should be a drong 
central power ruling over a united India. 



CHAPTER XIII 
Vlkramorvaslya 

TTTHIS play u one of great beauty and BttraQive> 
^ nets and forms a atff generis m ibe realm of 
dramatic composition Mr Ryders view that the 
play u a failure ts m my opinion entirely wrong It 
u KaLdata s supreme merit (hat he had not only an 
ongmality of his own m the matter of ftyle and 
thought but had a diftmtfk and wonderful vein of ongi- 
nality m Kis dioice of themes m his subtle and arliftic 
transformation of them coosiilcntly With the laws of 
poetic trath and poetic beauty and m his ongmabon 
of new hlerary forms, JuA as the Mcgha Sandaa 
was (he 6rA sandaa kooya even so this play u the 
oldeA musical opera m India — as opera in which 
the charm u heightened by its b^mg woven mto a 
play full of wonderful suggeAiveness Mr Ryder 
thmks that the play was the laA work of ICaBdasa 
mid was probably not produced m hit lifehmc. * 
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“Some support is lent to this theory by the fad that 
the play is filled with reminiscences of Sakuntala, in 
small matters as well as in great , as if the poet’s 
imagination had grown weary and he were willing 
to repeal himself ” This is a mere guess I rather 
think that Sakuntala is the poet's ripcit and moSl 
mature work The pci ideas and fancies and ex- 
pressions of llie poet occui m both the pla}s but this 
is a natural feature in all pods If any inference 
cx)uld be drawn from insufficient data, it seems to me 
that the prayer in the la<l <lnnza of Sakuntala shows 
— like the epilogue in the Ti^mpest — that the poet 
is bidding farewell to tiic world, wishing it well and 
and desiring liberation and beatitude for himself 

Vihramorvasiya belongs to the species of 
dramatic composition known as Troiaka which has 
been thus defined m books on Indian /E^hetics 

qfW tl 

It mud consid of 7 or 8 or 9 or 5 Ads ; it 
mud concern both divine and human personages, and 
the y idushafia (buffoon) should appear in every 
Act of the play. 
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There are two recenilon* of the play, one m 
Devanagan and Bengali characten with the com 
mentary of Ranganalha m A D 1 656 and the 
other m South Indiati manutoipli ivilh the com 
mentary of Katayavema abont A D 1400 The 
former contains Apabhramsa veric* with directions 
as to the mode of singing them but these verses are 
absent m the South Indian edition The northern text 
calls the play a Trolaka while the sonthem text calls 
rt a Nalaka Mr Kath has given \aiious reasons 
for not rcjectmg the northern manuscript I have 
described above what are the essential elements to 
a Trotaha and it seems to me that the play has got 
those characlenstics 

Kahdasa has used the previous slender elexnenti 
of the story and transformed them into a great work 
of Art Yhe story of the love of PumraVas for 
^^J/rvaS IS as old as the Rig Vedi (Sec X 195) 
In the hbovc said Rig Vcdic hymn he requests he^ 
to blcM him with her company agdin The hyibn 
u explained in the Salhapalha Brahmana II 5,1 
The story of the birth of Pornravas himself is m 
teresting l6 no\e when we attempt to undcrstaAdlns ^ 
chidfacter ric was ihe son of Kmg Ila. lU ehtered 
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a forest in respect of which Parvati had ordained 
that whichever man enters it should become a 
woman. He became a beautiful woman. God 
Budha, who is the son of God Chandra, fell in love 
with her and had Pururavas as his son by her. Ila 
afterwards became a man by seeking the grace of 
Parvatio 

The story of Pururavs and Urvasi is given m a 
detailed, though a crude, form in various Puranas 
such as Bhagavata, Vishnu Purana, and Padma 
Purana The story runs as follows: — Urvasi was 
cursed by Gods Mitra and Varuna to leave heaven 
and become the consort of a mortal. She fell m love 
with Pururavas and became his consort on condition ' 
that he should keep safe her pet rams and should 
never allow himself to be seen without dress by her. 
Some Gandharvas, with the object of restoring 
Uroasi to heaven, earned off the rams dunng night. 
Pururavas jumped naked out of his bed to pursue 
them. They then flashed a lightning and revealed 
him to Urvasi’s vievir. Urvasi thereupon flew away 
to heaven. Pururavas wandered all over the land 
In search of her He found her sporting with other 
heavenly nymphs in a lake in Kurukshetra She 
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agreed lo relurn lo Kim and coniolcd Kim by going to 
Knn once every year SKe bore him nx wni Ayui, 
DKiman AmavasUt Vuvavatu Salayn and Smlayn 
The kmg ^vanlcd to have Ker company alwayi and 
was disconsolate when she went away lo heaven 
The Gandharoos gave him a hrauer conlamtng fire 
that he may perform tacnfices and gel ihc desired 
"boom He placed it on the ground and went in 
search of Urvast When lie relumed wilhoul findmg 
her he found two trees a 5aml tree and an osvaltha 
tree m the spot He took a branch from each and 
rubbed them together and produced fire With toch 
fire he performed many sacnficti and attained lo the 
rank of a Gandharva and was blessed with UrvasTs 
company for ever In the Afafjjapurano we find 
a version which was the one that cvidenll) appealed 
rood to Kalidasa U is ilalcd m it that Dharma 
Artha and Kama once appeared before Pururavas 
and asked hun to ilate who was the htgheA He 
awarded the palm to Dharma Artha thereupon 
pronounced a curse on him that he should fail 
through Bvance. Kama cursed him and said that 
he thoald become separated from hu bnde t/rvan 
and wander m the foreft of Kumara m the slopes of 
the Gandhamadana mountain m a mood of distrac 
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tion at his separation from his beloved bride. 
Pururavas had already rescued Urvasi from the 
demon Kesi and won her heart One day when 
Urvasi was peisonating Lakshmi in the sage 
Bharata’s drama in heaven describing Lakshmi- 
svayamvara (self-choosing of her lord), she was so 
engrossed with the thought of her lover that she for- 
got her part Bharata cursed her She was then 
restored to Pururavas and boie him eight sons viz 
Ayus, Dhritayu, Aswayu Dhanayu, Dhritiman, 
Vasu, Divijata, and Satayu The ^ory as narrated 
in the Brihatkalha is slightly different Urvasi and 
Pururavas fell m love with each other m heaven 
Once while Rambha danced in heaven the king 
laughed at an error made by her Tumburu, the 
teacher of the art of dance m heaven, cursed him to 
be separated from Urvasi The king then propitiat- 
ed God Vishnu at Badankasrama and regained 
Urvasi 

Professor Wilson says that the play muA have 
preceded the Puranas for “had it been subsequently 
composedj the poet would either spontaneously or 
in deference to sacred authority have adhered more 
closely, to the Puranic legend” This seems to me 
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to l>e an crroneoui viiw ICaInia*a afloWed tomsdf 
the privO^ of fuitmg and iKapmg Hu matinal* so 
as to bring out Hu ideals of life and loVe and saUitv 
His keen sense of art THu u precrpmcntly seen m 
Sakimtala wHere He Has modified iind cnncHed the 
story as foun^ m tbe Mahahharata Would it be 
nght to say tHat he lived antcnor ta the Bharata I 
Efcn very recent poets have lakeP liberties even 
with socH a story as that of ValnukTs Ramayana 
i-h c success of po-liclKcnsc u III own excuse anci 
joshfication As Has been wcU said 

jntnfti (the poet a the free creator of H« own 
universe of art) 

It was by touching up and tfansfonnmg old 
materials with coniummale art that Kalidasa like 
Shakespeare achieved His Highest dramatic effofts. 
Mr Ryder thinks that Kahdasa has ruined a splendid 
tragic story Thu again u due to the ocadental 
passion f(S>r violent effects. Mr Ryder u also wrong 
^thinking that the ongtnal story was tragic at aD 
^y mtrodaemg Qncen Aosinan he brought mto the ' 
play an cTement of staid sober Unfed human love as 
a foil to the divine romance that look the heart of ’ 
Puroraras by storm The mtroducUon of the ifbry 
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about Urvasi uttering the name Pururavas instead of 
Purushottama during the staging of a play m heaven 
-and about the curse of Bharata and the favour shown 
by Indra facilitates the development of the motif of 
the drama. Indra’s first direction was that Urvasi 
should return to heaven as soon as the king saw his 
son by her. This story gives an air of greater 
naturalness and loveliness to the story than the story 
about the rams and the king in undress. It also 
^ows by an unsaid and subtle sugge^ivenesS that 
love’s young dream finds its consummation as well 
as the close of its dawned and youthful flush when 
a child comes to link the lovers with the world and 
with life behind and beyond and the generations 
each with each. At the same time the final decree 
of Indra enabled Pururavas to retain the society of 
his beloved and gave his love a new plenitude and 
amplitude of bliss There are many points common 
to this play and to Sakuntala In both the heroes 
belong to the lunar race , the heroines in botfi have 
a divine element in them ; in both the hero an^'^Ke 
herome love at first sight, we see also a sage’s curse 
and a rmg episode and m both we see heroic offsp- 
ring brought up in a hermitage and restored to the 
throne Mr. E. B. Cowell says well in his intro- 
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dudhon to h» tranilation oJ the play Vikaramor 
tasiya ix a drama by the tame elegant hand that 
wrote Saknnlala— tradition and mtemal evidcncc- 
ahlce bearing witncts to the identity of aathorihip In 
each we set the tame cxqiunte polish of ilylc, the 
tame light touch m pamtmg tcenery and chafader and 
yet the dramas arc like m difference ” and each haa 
the t^arate penonahty at wcH at the mutual like 
ness, which characlente the twin offspring of the 
tame creating mmd *' The fiory as dc^doped m 
the play runs as (oUowi —King Pururavat, when 
retoming to the earth from the tolar orb where he 
had gone to make obeuanoe to tbe Sun God rescued 
Urvati and ber compamon Chitralekha from tbe 
demon Kesm and reflored them to the other cdesbal 
nymphi (Aptaras) Pururavat and Urvan fell deeply 
m love with each other Queen Autman suspected 
zmd later discovered this fad and upbraided the 
kmg m a violent way During the performance of a 
drama entitled the mamage of Labhmi wnttes by 
SarasvaU and exhibited on the itage by the sage 
Bharata Urvasi who personated Lakshmi when 
asked whom she loved replied *'Paruravai" mftead 
of Parushollama** Thereupon the sage cursed 
her to fail from heaven to the earth Indra how 
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ever modified the curse and directed her to live with 
Pururavas till he saw liis son by her. The Queen 
Ausinari worshipped God Chandra (the moon) and 
sought the king’s favour and gave her consent to his 
marrying Urvasi Urvasi, who, herself unseen, saw 
this scene, revealed herself and requited the king’s 
passionate love. After some time she unwittingly 
enteied a grove sacred to God Subramania in the 
Gandhamadana hill and was transformed into a 
creeper The king maddened by her loss goes 
through the forest hither and thither asking all objects, 
animate and inanimate, there to give him tidings of 
his beloved This occurs in the fourth Act and is 
one of the many occasions wherein Kalidasa exhibits 
the supremacy of his art It contains matchless music 
and poetry. The king’s wild rambling fancies and 
broken utterances excite our compassion The king 
gets a jewel called Sangamaniya, and with that 
jewel in his hand he embraces a creeper to which 
he feels irresistibly attracted. At once the creeper 
becomes Urvasi and he Is reunited to her. Both 
then return to the capital and live in joy. One 
day a vulture carries away the jewel but falls pierced 
by an arrow. The arrow is brought to the king 
who finds m it the inscription Ayus, son of 
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Puraravai Immedialely afterwards a female ascetic 
with whom Ui^eii had left the boy bnags the boy 
to the the bug 8 audience hall The long u over 
joyed but his joy is turned to gnef when he learns 
that the coming of his beloicd son means the going 
of his beloved queen At that moment Narada 
comes from Indra with the news that Indra hr^s 
decreed that Urvaa is to h\e wth the bug all through 
Jife. The bng becomes overjoyed and inAals the 
prmce as the Yucaraja (heir apparent) The play 
thus closes amidfi general rejoicing 

Professor H H Wilson has remarked about 
the play Both persons and events ore subjetH to 
an awful control whose inlcrferencc mvcsU them 
wlh a dignity lupenoc to iKcir nalnral level Fate 
u the rulmg prmaple of the Darrab\'e and the 
monarach and the nymph, and the sovereign of the 
gods himself are portrayed ai tnhject to the msem 
table and inevitable decrees of destmy”f It u not 
fate, m the sente of a blind self active power, 
that IS the presiding daty of life, according to 
the Hmdn view of hfe. It it rather to the Grace 
of God acting according to Law and ditpensmg the 
appropriate fruit of fwormo which itself u a resultant 
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of action and desire It was the jewel which came 
from the lotus feet of Goddess Parvati which effected 
the reunion/ of the separated and disconsolate lovers. 
1 shall discuss Indian dramatic ideals and methods 
and motifs elsewhere in this work Prof Wilson 
says well further • “The chief charm of this piece is 
its poetry The story, the situations, the characters, 
are all highly imaginative and nothing can surpass 
the beauty and justice of many of the thoughts ” 

In the play as well as elsewhere in his works 
the chief inspiration has always come to Kalidasa 
from Valmiki who was not only the Adikavi (the 
oldest poet) but was also par excellence the poet’s 
poet. The main moiif o{ the matchless fourth Act 
of the play was taken from Valmiki’s description of 
Rama s wandering in the forest after his separation 
from Sita Kahdasa who was a consummate dramatist 
knew well how to select the most telling incidents and 
ideas and combine them into a dramatic whole. He 
knew that a dramatic situation implies intensity and 
concentration The result is a play of great charm 

which combines both dramatic power and literary 
beauty 

Vihramorvasiya was evidently midway bet- 
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ween Malavikagnimiira and Sakuntala in pomt 
hme— nay in poml of skill and perfcctKwi as 
TKere u evidently tome artistic design and (cre- 
thooglit m Kn selecting two great longs of the 
race {Chandra yamsa) as the heroes of hn two 
greatest plays He had alread y devoted a great epic 
poem to the km gs orthe solar race a nd had i pcM t 
t hat poem to he a wammg fot^finger to India fvl^S 
about this la ter on In these plays he glorified 
India's kEngsofthe lona r race ancTso aght^o ms^e 
I ndia with a vuion ot ner biftb an d her missian ^s 
a self umhed 5 tlrr -^-of— thfr~> earth {Qhafuront^ 
Mahisapatni to use a gre^ phrase which ocqir* 
in Saktmtala) There » also a signiBcapce ip 
the meeting of the human and the diviner ,cle- 
ments of life m the love motif m the two plays 
In Vik^amo^ca^iya heroine u a di ^ir^n of 
world of Gods. The heroine m Sakuntala u more 
homamied and ts described as the child of traos- 
ccndental anstenty and transcendental j beauty 
charm 


Imets,by tbe,prpcgss of,jjectiye affinity is the ongqi 

oflove] ^in t|io pja^ ^fi'mi iq^odneed .a^ 

dqc 3>cd at^e a noble boy who is at ontt ^ 
1. 1. 17 


- In teth plays chivalry n the feeder of love, 
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■find the characteristic and peculiar Indian idea of the 
interplay of the human and the superhuman elements 
But in this play we do not find the same perfection 
of skill in dramatic construction as in Sakuniala 
Kalidasa had greater freedom of characterisation 
of a perfect woman in Sahunlala than in this 
play, because there he had to describe a young and 
innocent and high-souled forest maiden whereat 
here the heroine is an elderly (though ever-youlhful) 
experienced demi-goddess who was carried away 
by a tempestuous passion for a mortal lover 
Further, in the delineation of Dushyanla the pod 
has revealed also other royal and noble and loveable 
traits of character oiz , his love of his people, his 
sympathy, his mercy, and his high and innate mental 
purity and moral rectitude Professor Wilson says : 
^‘The subject of each is taken from heroic mythology, 
and a royal demigod and a nymph of more than human 
mould are the hero and the heroine of either, there 
is the same vivacity of description and tenderness of 
feelmg m both, the like delicate be auty in the 
thoughts and extreme elegance in the style. It may be 
difficult to decide to which the palm belongs but the 
Story of the present play is perhaps more skilfully 
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niA rrnion rir*-o':vui 

leri we ncea mcnlion 
-wo'cn and tlie cicntt rue ouj and who hat 

naiurahy ihan m SaVunlala wl^j reverence for iHe 
llicre B no one pcfionage in j^p,ei a fen promi 
heroine of lhat drama " „ Sahnnlala than in 

Ontof Ihe eharaderi it tnU o! humour ^ 

figure, are of courteP.tmrnca.idiBhaha u 

Ryder call, him a mere eoc cJel He d^bei 
iKis u due to a mere m I cTc m 

He II cliivalroui and Icarleii oi ® ° 

hSnouF^rty ^^ 

h edVcn^ ^nd e'Has alw the I :ijm 

and attribaldTiiir vidoqL -lcuj ,, 

(AdTVer«. 6 & 17) Cl"^ 

about him (and impliedly abou^re may dumii. wjlh 
«ig^ ftitUlrliBU: in'* ChilraleUia The 
kmg on account ot 
Hu tender lohatade {Daksh^^ repent, and 
Queen Amman m ^nte of hu Uj l^j^e to 

u another attractive trail He ^er tmert 

sJnsfttlOTn^OT nn U happmea. Even 

I Hu uutmctive love for hu wr^ ' ‘ 

1 delmeated m the play (lee Act Queen ' ' 

\Bnt the chief trait ol the hero wl 
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fulfilment and a promi- l ike that of Romeo in Romeo 
find the, charaeleri^lie remarkfig y 

interplay of the hnman i^‘Q w hicli are the Moon 

But in this play we doilfZpiijll™'- 
of skill m dramatic r <>[ ‘‘-g God of l ov e alo ^nld 
Kalidasa l.ad meate fii^STE^y as that ol Urv asi 
of a pcrlect wnman ^i'^n in iiisjnadjifis s the flash es 
play, because there hc ^V I'glitnmi; on the dark clo^ 
innocent and hjgh-s(i kis separation from his belo ved, 
here the heroine is an evclaims that his physical and 
experienced demi-godtave been thrilled by reunion 
by a tempestuous ^ j 

Further, in the deline 

has revealed also oth, beauty of nature is equally 
traits ol character ‘He beauty of Spnng as shining 
sympathy, his mercy, woman at the junction point ol 
purity and moral recti‘®"l>o‘>‘^ (^ct 11 Verse 7) He 
"The subject of each g°“8 ‘ke conjunction 
and a royal demigod a^^kling the performance of pious 
mould are the hero a ^ke koly occasion, as the giver of 
is the same vivacity o- “ ‘ke illuminer of eyes faihng in 
feeling in both, the''® °f God Siva. (Act 

thoughts and extreme®JlJ!J!2L?l;Li®!!:l^^ 
difficult to decide to fel!liHUi's Jfill^alancejs 
Story ol the present ® ‘ov® 
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Of iKc other male charactert we oeed mention 
only prmcc Ayu» who u foil of hcrotim and who has 
an mstmctwe filial affection and reverence for the 
kmg and the Vidoshatra who occupies a lets promi 
nent position m this play and in Sakontala than in 
Malavfkagmmitra hat who it fuH of humour and 
willy cnbaim of fife The VidusKata u described 
as burtlrag with the royal secret He describes 
heaven as bemg an namtcfesting place as there n 
nothing to eat or dnnk there and at bemgt live there 
hke fish ivith unwiokiDg eyes He hat a keen love 
of natural beauty and describet the moonme thus 

S|?ITfTH^T I 

Of the /craole characters we may dismits with 
a few wordt Queen Ausinan and Chitraleicho The 
•Queen ii at firtt angry with the kmg on account of 
htt love for Urvati But very toon the repentt and 
se^to wm hit forgivcnctt and gives him leave to 
teek hit heart t denre because the findi her iroeft 
happmeu m and through hts happuiets Even 
Urvasi praises her magnanimity of toul and says that; > 
she IS at noble m toul at fodra s Queen j 
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sJirsrRsi^qf ii 

Chitralekha calls her Mahanubhava (one of true nobi- 
hty of soul) The king in spite of his overmastering 
passion foi Urvasi has a true and tender affection 
for his queen. Urvasi sa5's of him that he is a 
Pri^akalaira I do noi agree with the view that 
he was insincere m his profession of love for Queen 
Ausinari Urvasi’s high regard for her is apparent 
from her asking Prince Ayus to bow to her and get 
her blessing She tells him that the Queen is his 
Jyestha Mata (elder mother) 

Chitralekha is admirably described throughout 
the play She is like Vak.ula\)alik.a in Malatiika- 
gnimiira and Pnyamvada in Sakuntala She 
has wit and scintillating speech and is deeply atta- 
ched to her friend When asked by the king where 
Urvasi was, she replies “The lightning is seen 
only after the cloud is seen first ” When UrvasL 
says that her necklace was caught by a creeper and 
asks her to release it, she, knowing that it was a 
ruse to steal another look at the king replies* “You 
are inextricably caught. I cannot release you.’* 
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She knows all secrd and valoahlc vidyas (sciences) 
»nd «y« Parntft I 

The donnnatmg figure u of coarse Urvasu 
Ryder says Urvan is loo much of a nympli to be ^ 
a woman and too mnch of a women to be a 
nymph This is of course very antithebcal and 
clever but it is not true Urvasi n the incarnate 
spirit of beauty and love and youth and dehght 
She IS the soul of the soul the Epipschydlon 
She can be best described in Shelley s words be- 
cause Kafidasa ts at once the Shelley and the Shake- 
speare of India 

Art thou not void of gmle, 

A lovely soul formed to be blest and bless? 

A well of sealed and secret happiness i 

Whose waters like blithe light and music are i 
Vanquishing dissonance and gloom? A star 
Which nwvei not m the moving Heavens alone?' 
A smile amid dark frowns? A gentle tone 
Amid rude voices? A beloved light? 

A Sobtude^ a Refuge, a Delight? 

A Late which those who love has taught to play 
Make music on to soothe the rooghest day ] / i 
And loll fond grief asleep? A boned treasure?, 
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nfkVr 

Equally Day even more, beautiful u lli€ docnp 
lK>b of the danang teas and ibe clouded ikre» 
Wbal a ictling for a play about Urvasi I 

*{4 fq f® 

«afli5 I 






(The Sea with lU doud hued hmba dances 
aWActivcly with uphfled arras m tlio shape of billows 
raised by the eastern gales His chiming anklets 
coQsitt of Hamsa and Chakravaka birds and saffron 
coloured conch-shefls. He t* wearing a garland of 
dark lotuses m the form of sea monsters. The 
waves dashmg on the shore form the rhythmical 
beatmg of bme. The season of new ram^cloudi 
envelops the universe everywhere) 
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Tagore’s great poem runs as follows — 

“Like some stemless flower, blooming in thy self, 
when didst thou blossom Urvasi^ 

That primal spring, thou didst arise from the 
yeast of Ocean, 

In thy right hand nectar, venom in thy left 
The swelling mighty Sea like a serpent tamed 
with spells, 

Drooping his thousand towering hoods, 

Fall at thy feet ! 

While as the Kunda blossom, a naked beauty 
adored by the Gods, 

Thou stainless One. 

Wast thou never bud, never maiden of tender 
O eternally youthful Urvasi! [years, 

Sitting alone, under whose dark roof, 

Didst thou know childhood’s play toying with 
gems and pearls? 

At whose side, in some chamber lit with the 
flashing of gems, 

Lulled by the chant of the sea-waves, didst 
thou sleep on coral bed, 

A smile on thy pure face^ 
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Thai moment when ihou awakedit mto the 
anirerse, ^ou west framed of youth 
In full blown beaaty> 

From age to age thou hast been the world t- 
bdoved O surpassed m lovelmess, Urvasil 
Breaking then meditation sages lay at thy feet 
the frmts of their penance 
Smitten with thy glance the three worlds 
grown restleu with youth 
71ie blinded winds blow ihme intoxicating 
fragrance around 

Like the black bee honey drunken the mfatua- 
ted poet wanders with greedy heart 
Lifting chants of wfld Jubilationl 
While thou ihou gocsl with jingling 

anklets and warmg skult. 

Restless as hghtnmgl 

In the assembly of Gods, when thou doncest 
m ecitacy of Joy, 

O Swaying Wave Urvasil 
The company of bfllows m nud*ocean swell 
and dance, beat on beat 
In the crests of the com the skirts of ElortK 
tremble 
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From thy necklace stars fall off in the sky; 

Suddenly m the breast of man the heart forgets 
itself, 

The blood dances* 

Suddenly in the horizon thy zone bursts as 
under. 

Ah, Wild in abandonment* 

She will not return, she will not return* That 
Moon of Glory has set 

She has made hei home on the mountain of 
setting, Lass Urvasi* 

Therefore today, on earth, with tlie joyous 
breath of Spring 

Mingles the long-drawn sigh of some eternal, 
seperalion, 

On the night of Full Moon, when the world 
brims with laughter, 

Memory, from somewhere far away, pipes a 
flute that brings unrest. 

The tears gush out* 

Yet in that weeping of the spirit Hope awakes 
and lives. 

Ah, Unfettered One*” 
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Mr A B KalK sayt with a imguler lacL ot 
lastc about Urvan Her magic power to watcb 
kcr lover untecn and lo overhear hia convertaUon 
u as unnatural as the smgular lack of malemBl afTec 
tion which induces her lo abandon forthvnlh her 
ch3d rather than lose Kcr husband her love is 
selfisK) she forgets her duty and respecl to live 
Gods ro her dramatic act and her transformation is 
the direct outcome of a 6t of insane }eBlousy ** 
This cnltque altogether misses the point of Kalidasa s 
conoephon and charadensalion of Ur^asi The 
poet describes a denizen of the world of gods, a 
bemg who is qomletseolial beauty and n donunaled 
by quintessential love She lias magic powers 
^hich heighten the effed of the scene when she 
overhears the king s declaration of love of herself 
while she herself is unseen Her excessive loyc for 
her) husband which would become fruitless if her 
husband saw their child led to her placmg her child 
in charge of her fnend We may well take it tl^at 
she met her child often and watched with love his 
growth and his upbnnging The other alleged defeds 
are all phases of her excessive and passionate love, 
and we can never understand hef charader unless 
we remember the elemental passion of her nature. 
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Equally ineffcdual and unacceptable is Mr. 
Keith’s remarks about the denoumeni “ The 
minor charatflcrs arc handled with comparative lack 
of success, the incident of the boy Ayus is forced, 
and the ending of the drama ineffective and flat” 
On the othc'* hand it seems to me that the tempes- 
tuous passion of the human king towards the celes- 
tial damsel takes on a human aspeCt and comes 
nearer to our minds and hearts in the fifth Act 
Passion IS linked to the graces and sanctities of 
domestic and national life, and the benedictions of 
Indra and Narada introduce the element of divine 
approval which alone makes passion a purifying and 
uplifting force Only then docs passion which is 
born of mere love of beauty become a life-giving 
force (the name of the child Ayus hints this well). 
Only then does the human king Pururavas attain 
true godlikeness by the unselfish and tranquil bliss of 
his affection into which passion has become sublima- 
ted and transmuted and transfigured, and only then 
a gracious humanness descends on the divine Urvasi. 




CHAPTER XIV 


Sakuntala. 

TTlHIS u lh« greatefi o( Kelidaiat plays It was 
abcMJt It that Goethe uttered the ever memora 
He poem of appreciation 

Would it thou the young: year t blossoms and 
the fruits of its dedme 

And all by which the soul is charmed enrap 
tored fed ? 

WoulcTit thou the earth and heaven itself in 
one sole name combine ? 

I name thee, O Sakuntala and all at once is 

said 

This smgle itanza describes wbal one world 
poet felt about another and sums up admirably the 
real glones of the play Sir Momer Wil liflmt tayg 
** No composition of Kabdata displays more nehness 
of hts poetical genius exuberance of bis imagma 
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tion, the warmth and play ol hi^ fancy, his pro- 
found knowledge of the human lieart, his delicate 
appreciation of its mo^t refined an(a tender emotions, 
his familiarity with the workings/ a^d counter- work- 
ings of its conflidmg feelings, — in short more entitles- 
him to rank as the Shakespeare of India ’ Alexander 
Von Humboldt says “ Kalidasa, the celebrated 
author of the Sakuntala, is a ma^erly describer of 
the influences which Natuie exercises upon the minds 
of lovers Tenderness in the expiession of feeling, 
and richness of creative fancy, have assigned to him 
his lofty place among the poets ol all nations” The 
drama of Sakuntala has always been regarded as one 
of the greater glories of the world It has been 
seledcd by competent authorities as one of the 
world’s one hundred beft books In India it has- 
been always admired as the moft beautiful revelation 
of dramatic genius. In literature there muSt be 
three elements present if it is to be a noble thing of 
beauty and of joy. If true work of art muSl have 
individuahty and mu5l be levelatory of peisonality ; 
it mu§t be full of racial colour and temperament, and 
it mu^t realise and reveal the universal elements in 
life. Judged in the hght of this great truth of art, 
Sakuntala reveals the delicate fancy and cha^e and 
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creative iraagiiiflhoQ of the poet it u Indian to the 
oore and it pre»cnU thote umverial elcmenU of love 
and gnef m separation and joy m reu nion w hich arc 
of the very staff of human life 

The Indian literatarc is full of sanity serenity 
romanhe idealism and spiritual vision The Indian 
drama mirrors Lfe in its fulness It is romantic and 
not classical in its aim and appeal and achievement 
It presents life m all its vanely —fall of shadow and 
of sunshine, of Aorm and of peace It has a glorious 
and gorgeous setting amidst tlie sweetest splendours 
and symphonies of Nature These trails are more 
abundantly present m Sakuntala than in any other 
drama in the ^it or in the West In it there is the 
further mner and heavenly beauty of the soul which 
is mvinable m its innocence and punly and devotion 

If we compare the story of Sakuntala m the 
Adi paTva of the Mahabharata with the story as 
handled and expressed m the great play of Kalidasa 
we sec at once how like Shakespeare, he filled 
the nfls m the ore with pure gold The story 
occurs m Padma Purann also But m it we find 
the same version as m 'Kalidasa s play In the 
Mahabharata story the king meets Sakuntala m per 

X. L 18 
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son and she narrates the story of her hirlh to him 
The king proposes marriage to her and she consents 
but stipulates that their son should rule the king- 
dom after him. He agrees to it and marries her in 
the Gandharoa form. A son is bom to her and 
grows up in the hermitage The sage Kanva then 
sends hei and her son to the ling The king re- 
cognises her but disowns her in open durbar She 
departs in anger. Then an aerial soicc announces 
her truth and her purity. The king then brings her 
back and tells her that he disownci^icr lest his sub- 
jects should suspect the truth of the marriage and 
the legitimacy of their son and awaited the declara- 
tion of her truth and purity by a dninc voice He 
finally accepts her and inslals her son Bharala as the 
Yuvaraja (the heir-apparent to tlic throne) 

This story lias got llic advantage of directness 
but ethical and aesthetic refinement tells us that Kali- 
dasa s handling of the story^ net only shows the pen 
of a great dramatist having a keen eye to effcdlivc 
dramatic situations but shows also a wonderful 
sense of poetic justice and aesthetic fitness. He has 
successfully lifted Dushyanta into the rank of a 
great Nayaka (hero) has furnished a new keyto the 
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ttory hat given SakuntaU a new and radiant settmg 
and enhanced her glory outdistancing even that o( 
Miranda has probed the depths of the ambrosiaj 
ocean of love and has given ni the heavenly trca 
sure of new and nch mner eipcnencea 

In the very 6rit act the flower garden scene by 
mlroducrag Sakuntala m the midft of her two botom 
friends, FCalidaia gives the natural and human set 
tmg enhancing the beauty of her frame and tool 
which was to entrance and enrapture the pleasure- 
satiated impena! nature of lo^ Duihyanla The 
curse of the sage Durvata and the episode of the 
nng free the king 8 name from all stain end enable 
the poet to describe the pathetic scenes of separation 
remorse and reunion At the same time they intro- 
duce that psychological Imk by which the present 
IS linked to the past by which cffeift is Imked to 
cause and by which human life is Imked to the life 
dmne, Mr Ryder says well that this device is 
a divme cloud that envelops the drama m no way 
obscuring human passion but rather giving to human 
passions an nnwonlcd largeness and niuversabty ” 
Equally masterly as a stroke of gemus is the device 
of the sending of Sakuntala to the king before her 
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child IS born, This is m harmony with the delicacy 
and the ideahsation characteristic of Kalidasa’s 
dramatic treatment of the plot Equally remarkable 
is the scene of the taking of Sakuntala by Menaka 
to heaven If the poet had sent Sakuntala back to 
Kanva’s asrama, he could not have impressed us 
with a sense of the pathos of the situation and of the 
purgation of Sakuntala’s soul thiough suffering so 
that her too ready amorousness might be expiated 
and her love might grow in sweetness and strength 
while preservmg its softness Her loss of her old 
home and her old father and her old friends and 
companions including her beloved creeper Vana- 
jyotsna and her still more beloved fawn make her 
gnef all the more full of desolation The heavenly 
harmony of the firS four Acts has been stalled by the 
tempest of ^ident sorrow. What but a mother- 
heart can soothe her? What but heaven can recom- 
pense for the pains of earth? We can no more restore 
her to Kanva’s Asrama than restore a plucked 
flower to the stem whereon it grew The flower 
of her nature grew in calmness and sweetness and 
purity, unfading like the unfading flowers of heaven, 
till the purified king reattained the dower of her 
heavenher love The initial reference in the play to 
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Kanvn t going lo SomabrlKn (vrluch prepare* our 
mmd for the coming curse' the narration of the 
story of Sakimlala s bnth by Anasnya mflead of by 
herself the story about the watering of the tree* the 
delicate description of Satnintala's love m all lU 
fortime*, the aenal flight lo Indra’i heaven the Cory 
as to Bkarata s amulet, the relmhing of the long 
and Saktmtala throogh the boy Bharota, and the 
blessings of the sage Mancha add the crowning 
toncKes of sweetness and lovehness to the beautifnl 
iftory 

Thus Kalidasa s divine magic of poesy has 
'justified the king lifted Sakimtala to the height of 
such divme figures at Sita and Savitn and Dama 
yanli, devaled love from the physical plane to the 
plane of the soul and introduced those eJemenU of 
life and glow and vanety without which a drama 
would be but a narrative through the medium of 
dialogue — something like one of Landor s Imaginary 
ConoersatU ns 

In the play the ftory run* a* followi — One day 
bmg Dushyanta went ahontmg When he was about 
■to loll some fawns ra a forest, he heard the voice of 
«ome henmts praying him not to (io to He accor 
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dingly withdrew his arrow At their request he 
went into the hermitage of the sage Kanva there to 
receive hospitality There lie saw along with her 
friends Anasuya and Priyamvada the divinely beau- 
tiful Sakuniala who was the child of Visvamitra 
and Menaka but had been abandoned in the forest 
and was brought up by the sage Kanva He and 
Sakuntala fell deeply in love with each other. He 
learnt from her friends the ^loiy of her birth 

The sages in the forest requested him to ^tay 
for some lime there and protect them But at the 
same time his mother sent %vord to him to return to 
the capital as she had to celebrate a vow. He then 
sent his companion Madhavya, the vidushaka (jester), 
to the capital to represent him as his mother had 
brought up both of them like brothers He stayed 
behind in the hermitage as tlie hermits had sought 
his protection and as he could not tear himself away 
from Sakuntala’s presence 

When some time later he went into the forest 
to find some relief from the grief of his love-torn 
state, he saw Sakuntala lying down fanned by her 
friends At their persuasion she told them, with 
bashful unwillingness, about her love. They persua- 
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ded her to write a love-letter m a lotu* leaf The 
long then rerealed hitni^ and hu patnon and pro- 
mised to her (nends that he would marry her accor- 
ding to the Gandharva form of raamage and make 
her his supreme queen Thus the two pasoonale 
lovers became husband and wife The kmg then de- 
parted to hu capital givmg Sakuntala hu royal signet 
rmg and saying that he would within as many days as 
the number of letters of hu name m the ring send 
hn state officials to bong her to hu capital m Aate 
with the pomp and ceremony due to a queen The 
love scene in the third Act u four limes as large m 
the Kashmir and Bengali recensions as it u m the 
South Indian text 

Then followed the curse of Durvasas which 
shattered m a moment thu fair palace of love He 
came to Kanva s hermitage and bnding himself neglec 
ted by Sakuntala who was then m a mood of abs 
traction lost m her thoughts of her absent lord cur- 
sed Her saying that as she forgot hun her lord would 
forget Her Her friends who were absent culbog 
flowers beard hu strident word s Pnyamvada ran up 
to him and fell at hu feel and prayed for forgive 
ness. He relented and smd that the king would 
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remember if* Sakuntala should show some memorial 
ornament (Abhijnana abharana) to him. Priyam- 
vada felt consoled as Sakuntala had the royal signel- 
nng given to her by the king. 

Meantime the sage Kanva returned from hrs 
pilgrimage and was glad to learn from a heavenly 
voice about Sakuntala’s wedding Though he loved 
her dearly he resolved to send her to her lord’s man 
Sion and directed two of his disciples, Sarngarava and 
Saradvata, to take her there The forest deities 
gave beautiful jewels and raiments to deck her lite 
the day. The sage Kanva gave her wholesome 
and righteous words of counsel to guide her m her 
new exalted sphere of life She went round the 
holy altar and took leave of all including her beloved 
friends and fawn and creeper and her revered and 
beloved father and went with her guides to the 
palace of the king 

But the curse of Durvasas had clouded the 
king’s memory Sakuntala Io5l the ring when she 
baihed at Sachiteertham on her way to the palace 
At the interview the king di sowned he r as he was a 
righteous king and could not accept as wife a mar- 
ried Woman whom he could not recall to his mind 
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■at Wedded by him Her guides told her that they 
co\ild not lake her hack to the pure hcTimtage ^ 
her place wat in her husband i home whether he 
would accept her or not Denied by both the cned 
oUl lor refuge and Menaka bore her aloft to heaven 

In the meanbme a fisherman found the nngm the 
flomach of a fith caught by him* The long’s pohee 
offiaals caught bun and look the nng to the long 
This scene is full of broad farce and rolhcking h« 
mour At once the kings roemery became clear 
and free from the cloud of the curte. He upbraid 
e^himself for hu heartless crudty to his beloved^ 
and was distracted with gnef He spent all hu 
hme in hopeless love of her and in painbng her 
form and talking about her beauty and her virtue 
Sanuraab a heavenly nymph had been requested 
by Menaka to know the flate of the kmg s mind m 
regard to Sakimtala She bore iKe happy news to 
heaven. 

Meantime Indra had sent hu charioteer MataS 
to bring the long to aid him aganift demons To 
make the king shake ofi hu lethargy Matah seized 
M^dhavya and threatened to loll him Stung to acbon 
the king seized hu how to loll Matah with an ehow 
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Matali then revealed himself and his purpose. He 
said “A lighted faggot if it is shaken begins to 
blaze, and a serpent if angered lifts its created hood 
to strike. Even so an affront re^ores to a man his 
potency of soul”. He then took him to heaven 
where victorious arms routed the demons When 
returning after accepting the honour shown to him by 
Indra, they descended on the Hemakuta mountain. 
There the king met Bharata, his child by Sakuntala 
and was reunited to his beloved and both accepted 
with joy the blessings of the holy sage Mancha and 
returned to their land and lived in happiness 

As I am describing elsewhere Kalidasa’s skill 
as a dramatist and other aspects of his poetic great- 
ness, I shall not go into these features in this chap- 
ter I may however point out that this drama, 
more than the other two plays, shows his greater 
powers at their very zemih Not only do we find 
therein his characteri^ic excellences— his naturalness 
and simplicity of expression, his golden feliaty of 
%le, his heavenly melody of verse, his love of na- 
ture at her lovelier, his creative imagination, his won- 
derful power of delineating sentiment and character, 
and his intimate knowledge of the hurtian heart. 
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vfc find ihcrcm wmc olKcr great and wonderful 
(ealores as well One of these is adnuraUy brought 
out by Rabindranath Tagore. He says This 
ancient poet of India refuses to acknowledge pas 
SKJD as the supreme glory of love, he proclaims 
goodness as the final goal of love He says further 
XI hn essay on Sakuntah Its inner mtaning In 
Goethe s words Sakuntala blends together the 
young year s blossoms and the fnnlt of its maturity 
it combines heaven and earth m one Goethe 
uys expressly that Sa^unto/o contami the history 
of a devdopment-^he development of flower mto 
fruit, of earth into heaven of matter nlo spirit** He 
says that Sakunlala elevates 'love from the sphere 
of moral beauty" He says again Wth matchless 
art Kalidasa has placed his heroine at the meeting 
pomt of action and calmness of Nature and Law, 
of nver and ocean as it were « In 

this drama Kahdasa has extinguished the volcamc 
fire of tumultuous passion by means of the tears of 
the penitent heart. Truly in Sakuntala there is 
•ne Paradise Lost and another Paradise Regained 
He says further her earlier foreft home Snkun 
tala had her awalcenment of life m the rcAlessnesS' 
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of her youth In the later hermitage she attained 
the fulfilment of her life” 

Sakuntala is one of the highest peaks of In- 
dian racial acheivement not only because it has given 
a perfect form and expression to the Indian ideal of 
love It has given an equally perfect form to the 
Indian idecils of social and political life as well. It 
depicts a ^late of society where the elements of socie- 
ty act in unison and concert The indnndual is 
shown m right relation to the family, the family is 
shown in right relation to the ^ate; and the social 
hfe IS shown in right relation to the super-social hfe 
The supremacy of the ethical hfe is asserted and 
vindicated throughout the play Further, as I shall 
show later on, Kalidasa hints at the suzerainty of a 
united India when the forces of renunciation and 
righteous enjoyment are well-balanced and combined, 
when the capital and the fore^ know to respedt and 
benefit by each other, and when a great incarnation 
of the racial life conceived m a hermitage and born 
m heaven and tramed by a sage is vouchsafed to the 
land 

The play has given a perfect expression to the 
passion of India for the life divine. There is not a 
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ungle trace of rcligiooi narrovmcis or bigotry or 
icclananism in ibe play But wc find m it aiceti 
cam ih a mood o{ lympalhy to life v/c find sages 
who could fed for the world, and we find a cons- 
aoutness of the guidance of the destinies of men by 
a God of love Further wc find descriptions of 
the Almighty in terras which arc noble and uplifting 
and free from all lanjl. of seclanon narrowness The 
play begins m the peace of one hermitage and ends 
m the peace of another hermitage It is the voice 
of resurgent and renascent and tnumphant and um 
led and synthetic Hinduism as a world religion 
We find m it the authentic expression of the great 
Indian ideal of SonW^pcacc and love) protected b> 
nghteoui power 

I now proceed to deal with the characters m 
the play Dushyanta was a Dhtrmic (nghleous) soul 
In him Kahdasa symbolises the highest qualilies of 
Aryan ,manhood When m spile of his love of the 
chase he hears the voice of the ssiges to dcsift from the 
hunt he at once obeys the voice of Dharma (righteous 
ness) He accepts the dictum that a king s power 
should be used only to help the distressed and never 
to punish the mnocent When he learns that he has 
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come to Kanva’s hermitage, he yearns to heed the 
call of Dharma and bow to the sage and get his 
blessings and to make himself pure by entering the 
hermitage which is a home of holiness. He says 

He leaves his followers behind and goes on foot 
into the hermitage lest they should difturb the peaee 
and sanctity of the forest retreat He enters in plain 
robes leaving aside the pomp and splendour of royal 
pageantry When he sees Sakuntala, hie conscience 
pure and tiained in Dharma or righteousness, whis- 
pers to him that she is born in a line which is fit to 
hlend with his royal line He says 

He is the very soul of righteousness and truth and 
lionour. When he hears the call of the sages for 
protection and the call of his mother to attend a 
domestic ceremony, he unhesitatmgly obeys the 
call of public Dharma (duly). His love-making to 
Sakuntala has got the noble reticences and deHcacies - 
of a pure soul Later on when the sages sent by 
Kanva take Sakuntala to him he sends his preceptor 
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to recciTc them and he recci\c$ them m the Agni 
gnha In the lait Act when he learns ihol he was 
m the holy sage Mancha s hermitage he resolves to 
receive hit blessings and accepts hii benediction with 
becoming reverence. 


1 have stressed Bret Kalidasa s delmeation of 
Doshyanta as the ideal man because this gives the 
key to hit pourtrayal of Doshyanta as an ideal man 
o f cultu re, os a n ideal lov er and a s an ideal rule r 
Thus Doshyanta s dominant trait as an ideal m an 
B hu Dharmic (righteous) natu re. He u the 
ve ry soul of hon our His dignity and self reslraml 
and sel f control arc equally rema rka ble Vrmts of Kis 
charact er As Syala says m the play he it a 
^ e. having mnale dignity of soul) He | 
preserves his self-command and digni ty of bear ing 
in lhe tace ot ^arn garav a's taunts . Only on one 
occasion olz when he secs the nn^ and remembers 
Sakuntala and hu ill treatment of her, his self-control 
vanishes before the onset of a paroxysm of gnef 
He has a rare gift of th e power of self 
He says m Act VI vers^ 26 I am not able to 
^ow my oivn feelings day after day How can 
1 1 know by what way each of my subjects goes?" 
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His humility is remarkable. After conquering the 
Asuras by his prowess, he attributes his success to 
Indra’s grace He says* 

srgfgcTRWrsrcf 

(Though I have earned out Indra’s orders, yet the 
e-^alted honour shown by him makes me feel that T 
have not rendered any meritorious service). He 
says also 

(If sei'vants succeed in great undertakings, know 
that that is due to their masters’ gracious regard 
for them). 

He has further a vivid realisation of the divinity 
that shapes our ends and says* 

“ 5f<rr% i 

(The outlets of decreed events will open themselves 
out everywhere) His chivaliy and courtesy are 
equally noteworthy He could not brook to see 
Sakuntala doing menial work and undertakes to 
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water ite tieej on her behalf He layi about her 
and her friends that they are of equal youth and 
lovehnets though Sabunlala is peerleu among wo- 
men. 

Hu sympathy extendi even to the dumb creation. 
He alls hu lervant to attend to the hortas by bath 
mg them durmg the mlerval of hit visit to the her 
outage In the hermitage he tenderly gives water 
to a fawn and Salnntala recalls it to hu mmd with 
fond retoDecban He u bendet an ideal mos ra 
hu personal graces 

rmrsPr agti | irgRtnifio i I 

He u always active and u a master of weapons ol 
war and he u ftrong though slender and handsome 
m physical bmld 

fJlf^ ^ MtH«I< fWS I 


Aditi says about him 

WWHiTI 111^*11^1 BTW sncfti I 

Though he u attached to huntmg yet he u not eX 
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Gcssively and inordinately fond of it. He oan at 
any moment turn away from it to art, to ploewure or 
to the higher cares of the Aate. In short, right- 
eousness, self-control, dignity, chivalry, aud heroism 
are the great traits of his character. It has been well 
said: “Dushyanta with his royal dignity, his heroic 
strength, his boundless benevolence, kis never-failing 
courtsey, his rigid self-restraint, his impartiality, and 
his affectionate disposition is one of the sublimest 
visions that ever appeared before the eye of fancy, 
and the portrait presented to us by the great Indian 
dramatist is surpassingly grand and sublime." He 
is also rightly proud of his noble and exalted lineage. 

^ etc., I, 21 , ^ 

^r^^riOTt 51^ etc. 

He IS thus an ideal man in every respect. 

If such IS the beautiful picture of Dushyanta as 
an ideal man, even more attractive is Kahdasa s 
picture of Dushyanta as an ideal man of culture. 
Mr Ryder says that there is in him “ a shade too 
much of the meditative to suit our ideal of more 
alert and ready manhood.” But it is the combina- 
tion of meditation and action, of vigour and gracious- 
ness that form our idea) of manhood which is not 
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Ie» alert and ready lhan otter ideali o( manhood 
bol u mora humane and divme than them Tht 
kmgi keen ohscrvabon of nature H noteworthy 
True caltnre is equally at home m the 'r ealm ol 
nature as m the realm of art Hu desenpboa of the 
deer and tht horse show hu mmute observation of 
animal hfe His description of the hermitage and 
Its heanbes and its pecolitr fealnres shows equally 
hu keen and attentive and observant eye He u 
unsophisticated by town life or sovenegnty and u 
able to realise the supenonty of true lovehness m 
sylvan scenes and wdhoot arbEoal aids to loveliness 
hdn keen tense of the beaubful and the sublime u 
another chief glory of a man of true culture. In 
ordmory natures habit and famihanty wear away the 
edge of perceptwa and the zest m life He says 

(What does not set off the beauty of true lovelmess 
ol form ?) It H from hu mouth that we hear 
those wonderful stanzas (Act I verse 20 and Act 
V verso 21) which I regard as the iiu/ras of the 
entire world s literature on /'Esthehcs and which 1 
shall ducnss later on m ihu work. Ha u a keen 
lover of the fine arts Hq loves and appreciates 
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beautiful muac and says about Hamsapadika s song: 
3?^ jfh%: I Though he is an expert m the 

art of line and colow, yet his soul so keenly alive to 
beauty could and did forbid all art and all joy ii life 
when he realised that he had loft the queen of his soul. 
Act VI verse 5 says ^ (he is averse to beau- 
tiful things). I regard'lhis as the higheft sign of true 
culture. The king’s conversation has throughout 
the play that combination of self-restrained yet qui- 
venng iraagmativeness and felicity of phrase and idea 
which can be attained only by a soul truly vibrant 
and responsive to culture in its highest and noblest 
sense, — Act I. At the same time 

he could unbend amd see the comic side of life and 
play like a child with Madavya. 

Dushyanta is as much an ideal lover as he is 
an ideal man and ideal man of culture. The fact 
that he had other queens should not be laid at his 
door as a fault and as a defect. I have already 
referred to this matter in my two earlier chapters. 
He is tender to his queens but in regard to Sakun- 
tala he feels himself transfigured into a new being 
altogether. He says that he has only two hghts of 
his soul and his line r. e , the occan-girdled earth and 
3akuntala. His love for Sakuntala is not the mer« 
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animal passion of an Antony satiated with pleasure 
though poetic m sooL It does not wreck family and 
state It tt at once a folhlment of mdmdual life 
family Lie, and raoal hfe He u pamed that his 
Imeage will he left without ^perpetoabon. He 
knows the duties and sanctihes of married life as 
weD as Us graces and its pleasures. One of the 
pleasing traits m him is hu apcfseneu to lookmg at 
the beauty of mjutied women who are the wives 
of others He says * V Koh 

dasa expr es ses the same idea m a well known stanza 
m Raghuramia (XVI 8) This dehcacy and self 
restraint are so remarkable that the FV^tihan cnes 
out* 

« I OTO git 

wnn ^ i” 

(What a seeker of righteousness n the king I Who 
else would hesitate after seeing such a bcaubfiil self 
•fiefed lovelmess I) No wonder that the exaltation 
•f righteous bliss caused by bu reunion with Sakuntala 
was to great that the poet could not bear to give it 
an earthly setting but gave it a heavenly settmg on 
the eternally beantifnl and blussful Heaaknia hill 
whida IS a meetag place of earth and heave* 
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King Dushyanta is also an ideal ruler •{ men. 
He is indeed every inch a king. His portraiture 
by Kalidasa is higher and nobler than that of the 
English kings, even including Henry V, by Shakes- 
peare. Throughout the play he is referred to as 
Rajarishi (saintly king). In the Raghuvamsa it is 
said that a kshatriya is so-called because he protects 
people from harm. In this play also this ideal of 
protection is stressed and emphasised. 

V 

In felicitous terms the poet says that the Puru kings 
are men of a holy vow, such vow being that of per- 
forming a sacred sacrifice i. c., the protection of 
those in distress. The some ideal as that described 
in Tennyson’s Idylls of the king /, e. that of one 
“ whose glory was redressing human wrong. ” 
Throughout the play this is the king’s ruling passion. 
In the forest he helps the sages of the hermitage, in 
the capital he is daily in the hall of justic redressing 
wrongs, he rushes to the help of Madavya when he 
was seized by Matali, and he crowns his hfe-work 
by aiding the gods against the demons. Even dur- 
mg his prostration by grief he asks the ministers to 
send ui* to him their reports about the administration. 
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“ flTFftrfSraRTtl^t ** rtc. 

Hu gncf made him fed more acotelj and sympathe 
bcally ibe gncf of iLe wide, wide world When 
a merchant died withoot usoe and the minuteft 
reported that hu properties might escheat to the 
cfown, the kmg ordered the estate to he given to the 
posthomooi child of the merchant after it was horn 
He had it proclaimed that whoever lost hu loving 
relative would find the kmg acting the part of such 
relative for htm, unleo there was an element of tm 
according to law m domg so Thus m ihu milance 
and m bis rejection of the lovely Sakontala he shows 
himself as a lover of nghleousnen (Dharma) and a 
da^nser of minghteoui wealth and enjoyment At 
the same time he enforos obedience to law and 
ethics on the part of all just as he obeys them aQ 
hnnicif SamgaTiva says lha very well m Act V 
verse 10 

Thus the entire kingdom was fdt by Dushyanta to 
be hu household ( ^ ) He Kimsdf 

says that ordmary men attam Kappineu by effort 
whereas m the case of kings effort leads to greater 
effort Hts personal ettendaats rightly dedora 
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about him that unmindful of personal pleasure he 
wearies himself on account of his people just as a 
tree bears the brunt of the solar heat but blesses 
with shade those who seek its help, and that the 
king controls the evil-minded and decides disputes 
and multiplies the protective and productive elements 
in life and that hence he is the true kinsman of all. 
The king has another noble trait. He is very sen- 
sitive to pubhc opinion. On learning from Mari- 
cha the true cause of the cloud upon his clear me- 
mory, his first words are that he was glad to be free 
from public blame The poet 

has given us another lofty idea about polihcal life 
viz, that it should he in alliance with the highest 
elements »f purity and austenty and piety in life 
and that only then it would deserve and attain pre- 
stige and power and overlordship over the whole 
world 

Next to Dushyanta we find a detailed delinea- 
tion of the great sage Kanva. His love for his adop- 
ted child Sakuntala is one of the most pleasing 
traits of his nature He is a Kulapati i e., a sage 
who feeds and teaches ten thousand sagos. 
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Yet lucK a great *age wKo wai revered by god* a*d 
men and to whom celestial menage* are declared 
by aerial voices and belora whose mind all things 
are clearly nnroUed at declared by the *age Mancha 
1* hill of fond and tender ailection for Sahunlala 
Fven at the beginning of the play he i* de*cribed as 
having gone to Somatirtha to propitiate the Gods to 
avert an evil that iva* impending m regard toSaknn* 
tala^ k was hit beoedictioo that bronght to Sakan 
tala the pure love of a pore hearted king He re 
]oiced to hear abont her love and at once made pre- 
paration* to send her to her lord though it caused 
him many pangs to separate from his beloved foster 
chfld The fourth Act where we find this scene 
depicted is full of beauty and ebarra and has capti 
valcd mflhons of heart* dunng untold centuries A 
well knovm Sansknt stanza says 

amR m ^ tfrjjTasi || 

Kanva s advice to Sakuntala u of a moit sublime 
yet prtcbcal descrptioD He tells Her that though 
he u a forelt-dwcDer he knew* the vrorld welL 
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His advice shows a mo^l inlimale knowledge of the 
human heart and of the duties and refinements of life 
What a beautiful light is thrown on his nature by his 
asking Gautami if there was any other advice to be 
given to Sakuntala 1 

His pure love was bestowed not only on hk 
child Sakuntala but embraced all creation. The 
entire hermitage was his body and he was its soul 
Nay, his love embraced the whole of creation. 
Even fawns and creepers felt and shared his bene- 
ficent affe<5hon. Like Prosper© in Shakespeare's 
Tempest, he Stands outside the turmoil of life but is 
in touch with it by means of his wise sympathy. 
But he IS more divine and forgiving and serene than 
a hundred Prosperos He docs not curse Dush- 
yanta for rejecting Sakuntala, because the whole 
panorama of life was clear to his vision. 

Act VII. 

He passes through the drama a blessed and blessing 
figure spreading sweetness and serenity everywhere. 
The same description applies also t« the sage Mari- 
mba With whose blessing the play ends. 
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The drtaplcs of Konva vU , SamgaraTa and 
Saradvata arc faintly but clearly drawn Of the 
two Samgarava ha* a pasaion for the lonely and 
Bitctic life and dulihes the crowded town and lays 
that in a town he feel* a* one would feel if he were 
m a house on fire. The poet has chosen hi* name 
well a* It indicate* One having the sound of a 
how ” He u irasdble and ihowef* on the king hot 
and angry wards when the latter reject* Sakuntala 
Saradvata i* more cool and collected He piUe* 
the impure world which u letlcrod hy plcaiore and 
wh«se soul ts asleep 

Madavya the bngt jeater n not so fnlly drawn 
a* m Malaoik^gnimtlra and is not *o full of inge- 
nuity and Wit and humour But he u a jolly soul 
and adds m a marked degree to the elements of 
gaiety m the play 

Last but not least among the male characters 
a the boy Bharata, Hi* coming n p rophesied 
throughout the play and when he come* he take* 
all hearts by storm and not only the heart of his 
distracted father He u nghtly called SanaJa 
mana as he subdues the hearts of all bemg*. He 
u a bright and bold and blessed chOd Already the 
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golden link of Sakuntala and Dushyanta, lie is enhtl" 
ed by his birth and upbringing and by his qualihes 
and by his destinies to relink them to each other 
after their trials and tribulations in life 

Among the female characters Gautami and 
Aditi are but faintly drawn 'But the poet has 
taken great pains to delineate fully the two friends 
and forest-playmates of Sakuntala. They are both 
lovely and lovable and playful but each has some 
special traits and excellences of her own Anasuya 
excels in tranquillity and ethical feeling. Pnyam- 
vada excels in sportive charm and quick-witted 
spnghtliness and gaiety and vivacity and attractive 
speech Their very names suggest their special 
graces. Of the two, Anasuya is the more prac- 
tical and Pnyamvada is the more sentimental 
Anasuya is the more diffident whereas Pnyamvada 
is the more confident. They both love Sakuntala 
deeply and she loves them -with an ardent and ex- 
ceeding love Probably she feels the fascinating 
charm of Pnyamvada more than that of Anasuya, 
if it IS permissible to imagine degrees in an infinite 
tenderness When bidding her final farewells 
Priyamvada’s name is the last on her lips and she 
refers to her as Pnyaravadamisra The dyna- 
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raic cKarm of Pnyamvada*» nature and utteranc* 
cocDM out thoughout the play Wlicji Sakuntala 
»ayB that Pnyamvada had bed her bodice two tight* 
she asks her to blame not her but her crescent and 
rounding maidenhood When Sakoatala tells her 
friends that the Kesara tree beckons to her with 
wind tremulous leaf hngers Pnyamvada asks her to 
stay near the tree awh3e as the was like a golden 
creeper When Sakuntala looks fondly the oana 
Jyoima creeper and the mango tree* Pnyamvada 
unpuhly tells her that she was pming for a lover 
When after enquiring about Sakuntala t bnth the king 
um a flate of mental suspense it is Pnyamvada who, 
despite Sakuntala s forbidding forefinger mduces him 
to ask his unspoken quesbon as to whether Sakun 
tala was to be given m mamoge. When Sakuntala 
starts to go away it was she that detained her dc 
mandmg the discharge of her debt / c the watering 
of two trees. When she secs the royal signet nng 
she qmckly and cleverly guesses that Dushyanla 
must be the king and says 

I 

Again rt wai ilit that obsnrved that DiuhyaDta alw 
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looked love-Iom. It was she that suggested to 
Sakunlala the sending of a love-letter to Dushyanta. 
h was she that with a meaning look at Anasuya 
said that a fawn was seeking its mother and must be 
helped to find it and thus enabled the lovers to meet. 
When Anasuya blames the king’s forgetfulness, it is 
Priyamvada that defends him and says that a mam 
of his nobility of presence cannot do wrong. 

This beautiful passage recalls Miranda’s noble 
words about Ferdinand in Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

“There is nothing ill can dwell in such temple: 

If the ill spirit have so fair an house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with it.” 

When Anasuya expresses regret at Sakuntala’s 
departure, Pnyamvada says, ‘ We shall somehow 
dispel our regret Let her be happy.” She tells Sakun- 
tala that not only are her friends in gnef in view of 
her impending departure, but all Nature, animate 
and inanimate, in the hermitage is grief-stricken. 

'rR:r%‘g>WTRTr ^rgfr i 
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(The deer stand with unswallowcd grau and 
the peacacks stand with neglected dance. Eyen tVe 
creepen sKod leaves and setm to shed tears of gnef). 
On the other hand it u Anasttya that welcomes the 
kmg and rqihes to the lnf>g « quesboo if then ana* 
tentiei were progressing She replies 

that their aaftenties bore fnnt by the coming of a 
noble goeft and asks Sakoatala to go into the hermi 
tage and bring fruits ’etc. for bononnng tbe guest 
The words with which jshc asks the kmg who he 
was and why he came show her leamedness and 
hef refinement It is she that narrates to the king 
the story of Sakuntala s birth and upbringing When 
hashful Sakuntala tnes to go away she tells ber that 
It was not right to go away without showing due 
honour to a guest When she finds Sakuntala pm 
mg she teDs her We do not know about love. 
But we find in yon such signs of puung love as we 
have heard described m Ibhaias*' Agam while 
Pfiyamrada merely asks the fang to love Sakuntala 
and trufts to love to fulfil her dcAmy Auasuya asks 
him to treat Sakuntala m a manner that would 
her friend s hearts rejoice. Later it u she that pro* 
poses that worship should be offered to the deity 
who would confer wedded bliss en Sakuntala. 
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When Durvasas shouts in anger she sends the 
clever Priyamvada to pacify him and runs to fetch 
gueit-offerings bo hkn. It is needless to multiply 
instances. The charadcrs arc both clearly and 
delicately drawn and have the highest altradiveness. 

To delineate Sakuntala’s character adequately 
the task will occupy a volume by itself. All the 
peerless artiStic gifts of Kalidasa have been lavished 
on such delineation. I can only indicate a few im- 
portant aspetfts here Sakunta’a’s hc?\cnly beauty 
IS suggested and expressed llircugaout the play 
The king is Struck with wonder and love at the very 
first sight and says that her loveliness shone aH the 
greater from out of her dress of tree-bark rough and 
unlovely to behold The poet has Stressed the fad 
that she is the child of a heavenly damsel. The 
king says on learning this fad* “ How can such a 
transcendental beauty be born of mortal parentage ^ 
Such a quivering radiance of beauty cannot arise 
from the earth ” To him she seems to be a perfed 
pidure endowed with life or a dream-creation of the 
Creator’s perfed mind rather than an ordinary 
woman. Her beauty is sweet like a fresh leaf and 
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flower glonom lilc a gem sweet like new honey, 
«nd pure like heaven When the goes to him ap- 
parelled like the day m ihc garment* and jcweli 
given by the forest gods the residents of the polace 
wonder at her radiance The long while averse to 
accepting her is ttruck by her lovclinet* and calls it 
natural and appfopnalc radiance 

Her noble qualities ore no less wonderful than 
her loveliness of perton She has both Arength and 
sweetness of nature and her radiance of soul is no 
less remarkable than her radiance of exlema) love 
Imess, She is unaware of her glory of form* 
T^ougli let* of beauty she was beauty s self'' is a 
desenpbon that can be applied to her with perfect 
appropnalcnets When she tells her fnendt that 
she u afraid of a cold reception they cry out * You 
depredate yonr excellence. Who will shut out 
with a cloth the thrilling radiance of the full moon?*’ 
Her moocence and simphaty and absolute trust 
wm all hearts. In Shakespeare s Tempes/ — whtcb 
» m many rctpcdi file Sakuntah — we find an 
equally beautiful heroine Miranda Both have 
the same grace and dcbcacy and punty and sunph 
dly and mnocence Both are-b r o ugh t up m a for- 
ect Both are brought op amidst pure mmds and 

K, 1. 10 
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Idvfely scenes Both have a naturalness, a guileless- 
nfeis, ancJ an artless simplicity that are exceedingly 
attractive. But Kalidasa has invested his heroine 
vydth an even more wonderful charm than that with 
which Miianda has been invested by Shakespeare. 
He has given her a perfect sage as her guardian 
and has also given her two tender girl-companions 
as well. The hermitage is a more charming environ - 
rtient than the island. The absence of Caliban and 
of an incident like that of Caliban’s attempted ravish- 
ment adds to the pure charm of the Indian play. 
Kahdasa is enabled by his scenes of Sakunlala s re- 
jection and reunion to show the firmer and finer 
elements of her nature Rabindranath Tagore says: 
“Sakuntala’s simplicity is natural, that of Miranda is 

unnatural Sakuntala's simplicity was not 

girt roumi by ignorance, as was the case with Miran- 
da Miranda’s simplicity was never subjected 

to such a fiery ordeal, it never clashed with know- 
ledge of the world.” This cnticism seems to me le 
be unjust to Shakespeare euid- to Miranda. Miran- 
da’ s simplicity was as natural and innocent as that of 
Sakuntala. It \yas not ignorant at all as she was 
the pupil of Prospero. It did not undergo any 
fiery ordeal but the story did not include any such 
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•ordeal 1 regard Sakunlala and Miranda a* cqu 
ally altracbve Bui Satunlnla combine! iKc charrii 
of Miranda and Pcfdtla and iKe altractivene»a of 
Imogen and biermomc 

Thai Sakuntala t poriiaiturc u of enraptanng 
lovcIme»$* The pictures of Satcuntala watering the 
creepcri, pouting at the inlmtive bee* looking balh 
fully at the long paueng to look back at hmi with 
sidelong glance* and half averted eye* while prclcn 
ding to remove a thorn from her fool, writing her 
love letter (o the king chiding hu embraces^ bidding 
farewell to her father and her fnendi and lier am 
mate and maniraate playmoles, ilanding at bay m 
the durbar hall flvmg to heaven locked m her 
mother s arms pining for lier lord on the Beldt of 
fehaty in hea\ea and reunited with Kim m bliss 
through their son are pictures that have become in 
cffaceable ircathreii the national rathnory 

l4cr limcchale response to the cal! o^ Duifr 
yonta s fove is natural and charming She is no( a 
loplu^aiiu^ aiy child and h as no armour of ^e 
fence. She it Uuilful like her loi^ed Uvm- At 
the Munc time, bemfe iW cliilH of an bkSk and 
broo^t np m an ascelicV herrijtagi, jfie ‘hils mordl 
jtrei/glh and elevabon and innate 'dignity en'd i'uilefi ' 
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self-restraint It has been well said that her love is, 
like a religion, holy, deep and true» 

When we compare he*' with Urvasi and with 
Malavika, the poet’s greatness in her delineation be- 
comes clear JI thj Tior^ Uivasiisa MS’tor from 
a supernatural sphere where life is all radiance 
and youbh and pleasure Malavikd is innocent and 
pure but is a child of urban, nay, regal life and has 
all the accomplishments of culture. Sakuntala is a 
child of earth and heaven She is pu^e and calm 
and holy like her hermitage and breathes holiness 
-and loveliness on the sophisticated face of life. 
Dushyanta is lifted by her into a higher region of 
life and love. 

Equally beautiful is her descnption in the play 
as a child of nature She says that she loves the 
trees ua the hermitage like her brothers ^ 

She calls her beloved creeper Vana- 
jyotsna (the moon beam of the forest) as her sister 
(55^ She says that when she forgets them 

she would be forgetting herself 

She feels that the trees beckon to her with 
wind-tremulous fingers The poet’s delineation of 
the response of the forest gods in Act IV is charming 
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^0 a degree. Her scml-ofi by ihe matron* of the bcr- 
mitage and by (be sage Kanva a equally charming 
And as she leaves her beloved (awn would not let 
her go Through the cuckoo s voice the tree* bid her 
God speed The (ragranl South wind leads the way 
Nowhere die m htantore u there such a wooing Or 
a wmnmg or a home coming of such a bride. When 
die asks Kanva when she can come back to the 
scenes of her youth, he Icfls her After being the 
^een of ocean girdled earth and placmg your son 
<xi the foeless nmvefsal throne, you shall with your 
lord step mto tbu radiant peace agam ** 

We can well imagine how pure and preacmi 
-was and would have been flie love emobon of such 
4 nature Kalidasa has spent even more of hts 
■genius on this aspect than on her beauty or her men 
tel graces or her surroundings Her love is as snd 
den as It IS pure The descnplions of her bashful*" 
neu in conflict with her longing are very attractive 
Kalidasa s expertness m describing the phytjcd 
manifestations of love is shown at its best m bis de*^ 
eripboo of .Sa^unfa^ s love. Her love letter is 
frank and charming m expresoon After her lord 
goes away she a lost m thoughts of love and n 
-onawtfe of the commg-ar the eurseof the iage Dur- 
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vasas. Her love fills her entire soul 

♦ if » t 

7 ‘ 

It is such a love that is tested in the fierce fire 
of grief. In the durbar hall she bears with dignity 
the taunts showered on her by the b’ng and by her 
male guides The pure gold of her nature shone 
out all the more m that fierce conflagration of 
angry thoughts and words. She pleads Iier cause 
with skill and power but when she fails she goes out 
lyot with mes or curses but with a quiet and resig- 
ned upbraiding of her ill fortune. Who but her 
mother could comfort and console her then ? 

Then she is taken to heaven by her loving 
mother. She there regains her composure but her 
heart was left behind with her lord. In describing 
her m separation Kalidasa takes many hints from 
his admired exemplar Valmiki, He describes her as 
a word taken from the Ramayana. He 

says: 

g^fr?rr il 


These words recall the famous stanza in the Rama- 

_ ' ■ 1 ' r' Ilf ii' '< ' ' 

yana. 

^ \ ,r 1 

' “fi ■’j >■ t. f r -i-o! ''1 ' I 

'liWf II 
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Sakontals tell> ter lord itat it ynt her 31 lack that 
tamed hn love mto bittemeu She n gratefol to 
relentmg heaven (or her retorned happineM. Even 
at the lait moment her hasMuIneu and nmphat; 
are apparent 

hnn to get the blettmgi of the uge Mancha she layi 

that ahe^uTjvcrpowcJtd hy bashfalncss to go m the 

presence of elders m the company of her lord Thai 
^ nr) or.tfi i* j'n \ 

th« go to the ta^ and rpceive tm Messnigt 

for tbem^vei an^ their Btorala pnd thdr limd 

vthii wju to be nd^ by Bharata and to ^el ifs^ 

Dupe (rom hu £aly n^me We may 

liow tfic ibAoucc wad atmofjphei^ofj 

court and madfc gr^ 

lOBjj life a hcim^ and a bluiuiff and a raphiTe 

5 jfTSj, „ '"®: 

I'lWpuldst than thpesith aqd beavgi ip/lBPBt 
Io^e npmejsfpifgpeJ , 

I' name thee, Q Saknniala, andiall at oncci 
IS siidj' ^ > ' 



CHAPTER XV. 

Kalidasa’s Miscellaneous Works 

o Kalidasa are attributed many miscellaneous 

works but scholarship has pronounced clearly 
in favour of only a few of them. It is not necessary 
or possible to go into the genuineness or otherwise 
of each of these works here. The works are Sruta- 
boJha, Snngaratilaka, Sringararasashtaka, Setukav- 
ya, Karpuramanjarii Pushpabanavilaso, Syamaladai- 
•daka, Prasnottaramala and Jyolirvidabharana Cri- 
tics have differed as to which of these are to be 
finally rejected as not belonging to Kalidasa, but al- 
most all of these works have been doubled by one 
critic or another. The Rakshasa Kav^a and 
Naloda^a also are attributed to him. Rajasekhara 
m his Kavyamimamsa refers to a work ©n Poetics 
by Kalidasa. Such a work is not now extant. 

The Sringaratilaka is attributed to Kalidasa , 
We have no means of deciding whether it is his 
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work or not though it ii easy on a priori grounds of 
«lyle and thought to assert or deny in such a mailer 
It conlams fine conceits expressed m a graceful style. 
One verse compares the body of the beloved to a 
lank designed for alloying the fire of the lover s heart 
Another asks why her heart atone should be of stone 
wh3c all else about her u soft Another verse in 
duces her to come mto the fovers house lest at the 
time of the cc*ipie her face be mistaken for the full 
moon* Another says (hat love » the best mcdicme 
for all the tils of life Another laments that jealous 
fate forbids the lover even a vinon of sights some 
what hke Kis belovrd the blue lotus flower resem 
bhng her eyes IS immers'd m water und the moon 
which IS like her face u hiddc. clou h nud the 
ewans whose gait is like hers hove flown away 
Another verse asks Rohiiu (the star goddess who it 
the wfc of the Moon God) to chide her lord who 
seeks to look at the beloved and touch her with hu 
beams. Other verses ask the beloved to return the 
rqected kisses and embraces to ibe lover and to pa 
rush bsm with her arrow^Unecs We find also 
some verses which are not m good taste. One 
verse declares that true mokshi (liberation) si not 
the attaramenl of a state beyond gunas and above 
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pleasure and pain but the untying of the tied gar- 
ment of a lovely maiden. 

« 

'' ' ‘ ' 

f? II 


Equally attractive but equally unequal in poetic 
intent and achievement is Pushpabanoilasa, Kali- 
dasa’s authorship of it also is a subject of doubt* It 
refers to Krishna as a lover of the flute and the 
chief of all lovers and sTrTmsrr:) It pre- 

sents vignettes of many situations of love. 1 may 
however refer to two veises which attain a more 
than ordinary level of artistic expression of fine feel- 
ing One verse says that a lover bent on travel 
stopped his trip because he saw a series of unusual 
phenomena viz , the Moon (her face) resting an the 
lotus (her hand), pearls (tears) coming out of blue 
lotuses (her eyes), paleness overtaking a golden cree- 
per (her body) and the fading of fresh flower-gar-^ 
lands by the touch of lotus buds (her breasts) 
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fiftferswito’fttftwr «iTfe m fRmr 
wr ii 

AqoJhg- vfrte cjedureg^lhjl/j thE,^o,y|^ njgj 

{|jp Yin» poniL4‘ hs™'’* fiqilei a 

dwknwi.or?t»?>^e* ^1)5 tigfn%|jt, iljpt ip <jf 
her pyci tha ypF lp't“ l°R^ (?4"1 ®(1'\ 

if the beauty of her body (» leen tfip hglytptg^ 
lota III glow 

OT rift nntft 

n i te^q i w^a ^ft?' 5 T I 

srrft «^iniVq t?T a rnraPr trn^q^t 

t \ "* ^ 

WOT fwTti «r It 

Nalodaya a a poem m four canto* and dc* 
cnbe* tftc restoration of Nala to hn lost throoe 
K^idasa t'anlhorship of tt does not seem (o be true’ 
It does not contain any of Kucliaractemtic traits and 
czcenences It tncs to show oS much skill m com^ 
ponn; verses m DDmeron) and i^;fiaa) compb 
cated metres apd pitro^Ip^^ cnd^rKjme^apd middle- 
rhymes, and Ti in the^mosl unnalnrai and modcra 
Kavya style. The cpi?*notc wliich u so finely 
pf omS tcpt 10 theltory of Nala ts hardly heard amid 
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the medley of elaborate concelpts and descriptions 
and tropes. Doctor R, G. Bhandarkar has shown 
that in some of the manuscripts of the poem 
the author is stated to be Ravideva the son of 
Narayana. The authenticity of Rakshasakavya, 
Setukavya, Kafpooramanjari, Prasnottaramala 
and Jyotirvidahharana is equally doubtful. They 
do not contain his characteristic touches at all 

Sruiahodha is a simple manual of metres and 
is of no special merit Sringararasashtakam is a 
small and attrative poem but there is no special 
distinction of thought or style in that. 

f . ' 

But Syamala-Dandaka which -is a rhythmical 
piose-poem on the Goddess Syamala, an aspect of 
Devi, is in his richest and happiest vein and is of un- 
doubted and unassailable authenticity. It is one of 

Ine ravourite poems of India and the introductory 

) 

stanzas have become a cherished possession of 
die national mind. 

w:rr% ji. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Kalidasa's Successors. 

Y t is an inleresling task to trace the continuous 
and ever-growing mfiuence of Kalidasa on Kis 
successors During the last two thousand years ge- 
nerations of poets and of other men have studied his 
works with delight and have been influenced by 
him A well-known Sansknt stanza says: — 

li 

(Formerly in counting the poets, the little finger 
was bent after naming Kalidasa. As no other poet 
equal to him has existed, the next finger which is called 
the nameless ‘ Anamika' was rightly so named.) 
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Kiidi()ata Irv^ at a limb wh^n the Saniknt 
language, though it v.'as not tpbkcn widely lalge 
datses of people wai liatOy iinderttood if It wai 
vmtten and tb'^Len m a timple and nataral and idio 
matic manner It tcerru to roe that the dramas of 
KaLdanan and pre Kalidasian days were not mere 
study room plays but were enacted with all the re 
sources of art and were apprcoaled and admired 
by cultured audiences. That was the reason why 
the Sanskrit prose therein was so pure and Utnoid 
and graceful To appeal to the audience it had to 
be umple and sweet and attractive m expresnofi 
and beautiful and slidking and ongina! m thought 
and so it was. The poetry also aimed at popular 
^udy and appreoaGon and was dbt wnttbn by 
a Pandit for forcing the admiraboh of uaWfllm^ 
add jealous compeers But in later tichd SSndirit 
became less and less of a Imn^ lon^e fhBH^ 
m rbspccl of thi rcJigroos life of the lan'd it hfi 
biid and is add ^v^lI be and muft be an dterdalTy 
exiting means of Study and expresdon The res^t 
was that prose and verse^ composition gbl mto the 
hands of hferary cotencs and Idft ihdtr pop^ilir A6l^ 
and appeal fuid became conVedliolDa] W6&ded dfld 
fiilfed 4nd even bizarre and ovolWded ivith 
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natural conceipts. Hence the influence of Kalidasa 
is hardly traceable in later Sanskrit prose. Even in 
later Sanskrit poetry his influence was more m the 
^ realm of ideas than in the region o f Syle 

But liis influence is cleailj seen in one form or 
other over his successors. I have Stated above what 
I consider to be Asvaghosha’s debt to Kalidasa 
King Kumatadasa’s J anaktharana is full of echoes 
from Kalidasa’s poems. A well-known verse says 
in regard to his /anaktharana 

a??T: H 

The innumerable Saudesakoayas down to 
Dhoyika’s Paoanadula (1 2th century), Desika’s 
Hamsasandesa and even later poems such as Kohda-' 
sandesOy Pikasandesa, Manas-Sandesa etc., were 
modelled on Kalidasa’s Megh asandesa Bhavabhuti 
seems to refer to it in his well-known verse 

. .in Malatimadhava. His works 
bear many traces of Kalidasa e influence Kalidasa s 
Kumar asambhava was the source of Bana’s fine 
drama entitled P aruatiparmaya. His jRaghu^ 
varnsa inspired Desika’s great poem entitled Yada- 
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oabhyudayam Hb Malaclkognlmllra evidently 
inipired the eompoution of iKe nmilar and parallel 
drama* ot Palnavall and Prtyadaniko ty Sn Har 
iKa and aim Bilhaoa • Kamaiundari I do not 
think that the theory that the playa ot Sn Hariha 
were antenor t o Kahdaia a tune u correct at all 
MaUnikagnlmtlra la valuable alao aa being the 
forerunner and mapirer of the few latar hiitoncal 
play* m Sanaknt hteratore Hia yikramorvotiya 
auggeated the tbeme and the ideaa lor aome later 
work* anch aa t/nmoKorogfiavo Though So 
kuntala waa ao wonderful and unique and well 
known and popular that no one dared to borrow 
ideaa and auggeationa from tt yet ita mfluence haa 
been of on all pervaaive character The later treat 
ment of nature and beanty and love ha* alwayi borne 
the nnpre** of Kahdasa’* genm*. The deacnptioni 
ot natural beanty and feminine grace by Kahdaaa 
have fired the atandard of poetic laale m India So 
far aa hi* deacnption* of the amatory paaaion are 
concerned they have a delicacy and a refinement 
and a aubtlety which are anpreme in truth and 
beauty and it haa alway* been the aim and object of 
later poeU to bring out amfltr idea* m beantilal 
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' verse without any loss of originality of thought or 
utterance. 

When vernacular poetry became a thing of 
power and beauty in the various vernaculars of India, 
the three Sanskrit poets whose influence was most 
widely felt by the poets in the vernaculars were 
Valmiki, Vyasa and Kalidasa. Kalidasa’s works 
have been translated before and in recent limes into 
the vernaculars of India and have always exercised 
a compulsive fascination and have been a source of 
inspiration. If any proof were needed as to how 
even to-day he is a living force in vernacular poetry, 
1 need only mention the poesy of Rabindranath 
Tagore. I have already referred to Tagore's great 
poem on Urvasi and the obvious inspiration for its 
composition. Throughout Tagore’s poems we find 
Kalidasa’s influence as much as the influence of 
Upanishadic poetry and the poetry of Vidyapalhi 
and Chandidas and Kabir. Tagore’s expositions of 
the significance of Kumarasambhava and Sakurf 
tala, to which I have referred above, are not only 

' valuable in themselvw but are also significant as 
showing the fascination, exercised on Tagore by 
the genius of Kalidasa- 
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Le*l but not lea»t tnuil be mentioned Kali 
dfttti’* mflucnce on ibe wcU I have already refer* 
red to Goetbe't (amooi Itanza on SbVudIbIq and to 
the encomiomt of Baron Humboldt and Sir Mo* 
met Willianu and Profei^or Laueo and other* 
Profestor Lasten calls Kim os ' (he brightest fiar m 
the Grmamcnl ol Indian poetry*' SyUain Levii 
Le Theatre Indian contains a )uit and true and 
beautiful detenpuon of Kalidasa t greatness and m 
Boence. When the dorm and the Aren ol the mo 
deru age are over and the world returns once again 
to sweetness and sanity and spirituality Kalidasa t 
mfluence u bound to become more and more. In 
respect of him and hu genius we may well affirm, m 
the words of Swami Vivckananda about the Indian 
genius that ‘like the dew that (alls unseen but bring 
into blossom the fairest of roses such has been the 
contiihuboa of Kalidasa to the world " In short to 
quote Irom hro well known Sonikiil verses, hu 
poetry u full of sweetness and he is the 

graceiabeu oi the Goddess ol poesy (wftjqrat fijwiei) 


